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Labor Puts Fate of 
OPA in FDR's Hands 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The fate of OPA and 
the future of price control are now in the Presi- 
dent’s lap. They were put there Thursday in a 
conference at the White House between Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Labor Victory Committee 
comprising AFL President William Green, CIO 
President Phil Murray and a group of the top 
labor leaders of the country. They presented 
Mr. Roosevelt with a bill of particulars drawn 
up by the OPA Labor Policy Committee, the 
gist of which was to the effect: 

Things can no longer go on this way 
and what are you going to do about it! 


The presenting of the matter to Mr. 
Roosevelt was the result of a meeting the 
OPA Labor Policy Committee had with Ad- 
ministrator Prentiss Brown last Tuesday 
morning. Among other things, the commit- 
tee wanted assurance from Brown that the 
resignation of J. K. Galbraith, head of the 
OPA Price Section, would not mean yictory 
for Lou Maxon, head of the OPA Infor- 
mation Division, and representative of the 
packers, canners and other Big Business in- 
terests who are opposed to price control, 
dollars-and-cents ceilings, grade-labeling, 
etc. 

Brown revealed his capitulation to the press- 
ure of the War Profiteers lobbies in Congress 
by refusing to give the Labor Committee assur- 
ance on the subject of Maxon or satisfactory 
indication that he means to do more than talk 
about rolling back prices. 

That afternoon the Labor Committee met 
to consider its course. The AFL proposal was 
that the committee resign forthwith from OPA. 
The inference, of course, was that labor look 
to itself instead of the Administration for the 
solution of the price situation. The CIO posi- 
tion was split, part of the delegation agreeing 
on one more chance to really do something about 
runaway prices. 

It is felt that not even the resourceful Mr. 
Roosevelt can pass the buck again. Whether it 
now means that Prentiss Brown will be re- 
placed by somebody who will do the job or 
whether OPA will cease to exist depends on 
whether the President still thinks he can pre- 
vent, inflation or whether he has given up that 
fight. 


7 * * 


Tears for Galbraith 

The ousting of Galbraith from OPA should 
bring no tears. The cloak of being a champion 
of price control was donned very belatedly by 
the head of the OPA Price Section. One of the 
reasons that OPA has failed in 1943 is because 
Galbraith, among others, failed to do his job 
it 1941 when the price spiral began to rise, It 
was. under. the untramniéled reign Of Galbraith 
—and others—that prices rose to their present 
highs. Galbraith had his. chance to be for price 
control long before Prentiss Brown and Lou 
Maxon entered the picture. 

* . * 


Realty Lobby Goes to Work 

There is a different story on Paul A. Porter, 
chief of the OPA Rent Section, whose resigna- 
tion is expected imminently. Porter is under 
terrific fire in Congress at the instigation of 
the Landlord’s Lobby. The Smith Committee 
investigating the OPA Rent Section is frankly 
out to wreck 
rent control so 
that landlords 
can get at the 
war profits 
trough in more 
adequate fash- 
ion. 

Porter is the 
only OPA executive who has done a good job. 
Harold L. Allen, counsel of the Smith Commit- 
tee, has accused Porter of “taking control of 
property away from its owners and giving it 
to labor.” Allen wept publicly this week over 
the plight of a Virginia landlord who hiked the 
rental of a house from $65 to $120 a month, 
only to be forced by OPA to reduce it to $85 
a month. Paul Porter was accused of penalizing 
the patriotic gesture of the landlord who testi- 
fied he advertised the house for rent in hopes 
of relieving the housing shortage and at the 
same time making a little money to be invested 
in War Bonds. 

* * 

Ciano jn Washington— 
“Nonsense"—Says Berle 


’Tain’t So Department: The wild rumor 
that Mussolini’s son-in-law, Count Ciano, 
has been in Washington conferring with 
Roosevelt and Churchill got only a snort at 
the State Depagtment. Said Assistant Sec- 
retary of State A. A. Berle, Jr.: “Pure 
nonsense. If Ciano ever came to this coun- 
try it would be only as a prisoner of war 
or under arrest as an enemy alien, depend- 
ing on whether he arrived in uniform or 


in mufti.” 
* * * 


Turkey in the War— 
Straw in the Wind 


It May Be So Department: It is reported in 
high diplomatic and military circles that Turkey 
will enter the war on the side of the United 
Nations in about a month. 

> * 


June 10— 
Duce's Fatal Day 


June 10th would be a good day to keep your 
eyes on Italy. It’s the day that has been haunt- 
ing Mussolini like an evil nemesis since June 10, 
1924, when Matteoti was assassinated by Mus- 
solini. The crime of fascism started that day. 
Then on June 10, 1937, under orders of Musso- 
lini, two anti-fascist leaders, Nello and Carlo 
Rosselli, were killed near Paris. On June 10, 
1940, the cowardly assassin struck again, this 
time against a nation, when Mussolini stabbed 
France in the back. 

For almost 20 years, since the assassination 
of Matteoti, the fatal day of June 10th has 
haunted Mussolini and brought him fear and 
trembling. For every June 10th there has. rip- 
pled through Italy like a whispered curse from 
the grave the pungent three-word phrase: “Mat- 
teotti Maledice Mussolini!” Matteotti curses 
Mussolini). 


_New Leader 
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Expose Huge Profit Grab in New 
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VER since Pearl Harbor The New Leader 
has been urging the creation of a war 
cabinet. Now—a year and half late—we have 
it. And in favor of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and of the six men who make it up 
there is much to be said. There are; to be 
sure, many ifs still to be surmounted. No 
one except President Roosevelt yet knows 
whether Director Byrnes’ has sufficient power 
or whether—in case of a crisis—he will retain 
sufficient power to swing the great job which 
has been thrust on his shoulders.. But there 
is,, at least, a possibility that we have at 
Ieng last a central authority with power to 
direct the whole mammoth process of mobiliz- 
ing men and materials of the nation and 
channeling them smoothly into the war effort. 
But The New Leader is not yet satisfied 
with this latest top-layer reorganization. Nor 
is it over-optimistic as to the success of the 
new set-up. To put the matter crudely, the 
trouble is that there is not in our inner War 
Cabinet a man like Ernest Bevan or Herbert 
Morrison. ; 

Things are involved which make this an in- 
finitely more difficult job than anything con- 
nected with military strategy or the logistics 
of war. The 600,000 miners are a dramatic 
case in point. For twenty years we have 
treated them as a nation within a nation. 
Their long-term grievances make them a 
group ‘apart. Now we desperately need their 
labor power—and we find that national ap- 
peals fail to reach their hearts. Driving them 
back into the pits with bayonets would not 
help. Any adequate handling of the situation 
would involving getting them’back on their 
jobs with a willing and patriotic spirit. They 
must be treated as a part of the nation. They 
must feel that the War Cabinet is their 
cabinet, that it represents their interests as 
much as John L. Lewis and the union. 

The men in the cabinet represent Army, 
Navy, war production and price stabilization. 
The implication’ is that’ this whole business 


Why Labor Is Restless 


of getting out the right sort of goods and 
keeping prices down-is a mechanical one, The 
men and women on the production lines have 
no one to speak for them, no one in whom 
they have confidence, no one who can talk to 
them in their language. They lack direct rep- 
resentation even in such secondary authorities 
as Manpower Office and the War Production 
Board. 

There is, to be sure, the War Labor Board. 
Here Labor is represented equally with man- 


James Byrnes 


agement and the public. This Board has 
proved its understanding of the plight of 
men and women caught in the pinch between 
static wages and mounting prices. But the 
iron rule of the Little Steel Formula has ren- 
dered this tribunal almost powerless. Both CIO 
and A.F.ofL. have patiently done their part 
to get what slight adyantages may be won 
from panels working within rigid restrictions. 

In the whole question of labor relations and 
in the matter of the coal strike in particular, 
the Communists have played an insidious anti- 
Labor role. 

They have refused to recognize that certain 
fundamental rights of Labor must be main- 





tained or the whole structure of unionism top- 
ples destroying all past gains; that certain 
reactionary forces are using the war emer- 
gency as a cloak to throttle Labor and open 
the way towards smashing labor standards 
during and after the war. 

In their blind hate for John L. Lewis 
they have refused to recognize the legit- 
imate grievances of the Mine Workers— 
a fact attested to by the tremendous sup- 
port Lewis has evoked among the miners 
and the spentaneous walkouts among thou- 
sands of miners—and have attributed the 
walkout solely to Lewis. 

Most of the Labor movement—as we do 
—distrusts John L. Lewis, yet with the 
understanding that it is basically the in- 
eptitude of Government policy, i. e., the 
failure to halt price rises, the lack of La- 
bor representation in policy-making sec- 
tors, and the like, which has brought on 
widespread Labor unrest. And in this par- 
ticular coal case a large measure of blame 
must rest on the stubbornness of the 
operators. 

The “Daily Worker,” 
“there was no earthly reason for the 
miners to walk out.” Its line is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the N.A.M.! 
What happened in Akron, Toledo and De- 

troit is sufficient to show that the mine strike 
is not altogether an isolated phenomenon. 
Cursing workers or strike leaders does no 
good. Unless there are changes at the very 
top of our administration, there will be other 
stoppages. It is not too late. The appointment 
of a first class labor man to the inner War 
Cabinet would be an electrifying symbol. It 
would mean in every mine and factory and 
transportation system that the lines of control 
run straight from the bottom to the top of 
our production system. We could mobilize 
men’s spirits as well as their hands. We could 
get their enthusiasm as well as so many hours 
of work each week. 


however, says, 


Labor Looks to ‘Independent Politics’ 
As Old Guard Runs War Agencies 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—More and more since 
last November, thinking in top labor circles 
here has been along political lines. 

This is said cautiously and conservatively... 
mainly because the picture should not be over- 
drawn. The gears of thinking have not yet 
meshed fully with those of action, and until 
that happens the explosive possibilities in the 
situation remain largely potential. But it is 
equally true to say that an early meshing of 
the gears of thinking and action is beginning 
to show possibilities of imminence. It becomes 
timely therefore to make a report. 

With the 1944 presidential campaign less than 
a year away, it would be normal and not sur- 
prising in any case for far-sighted leadership 
to begin to think along political lines. But this 
time several factors have quickened the normal 
process and heightened the feeling of its press- 
ing importance. 

Among these factors are: 

1. The reactionary majority in Congress 
and the flood of repressive anti-labor legis- 
lation on Capitol Hill-and in several of 
the States. 

2. Labor’s disappointments with the Ad- 
ministration in the cases of OPA’s failure 
to keep prices down, War Labor Board's 
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Tragedy and Terror in the Warsaw Ghetto 


The heroic last-stand resistance of the Jews 
in the Warsaw Ghetto against the Nazi terror 
has actually ceased, according to informaticn 
received on May 25th by the Jewish Labor 
Committee and the Polish Telegraphic Agency. 

The overwhelming majority of 35,000 Jews 

—the last numbers of the 400,000 who were 
originally sent to the Warsaw Ghetto by the 


Nazis—has been completely wiped out. 


The Ghetto, according to Swit, secret radio 
is now 
“Many Jews were burned 
Thousands have been shot or taken to 
of the Jewish 
Some 

and 


of the Polish underground movement, 
one huge cemetery. 
alive. 
death camps. All 
Council of Warsaw have been killed. 

thousand Jews still remain in cellars 


members 


sheds but these are being slain one after an- 


other.” 
The Jewish 
public a list of 42 Jewish 
leaders and writers, whose bodies 
fied by agents of the anti- Nazi underground. 
German cruelty, reports Swit, 
The Nazis are bombarding or burning 
blocks of houses. The entire Ghetto 
rounded—even outlets of the sewer 
are blocked. 
The Polish 
to all Poles ‘ 


Labor Committee has 
Scholars, 


clandestine radio also 


of the Jewish population. 
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armed Jews. 


made 
Labor 
were identi- 


is appalling. 

whole 
is sur- 
system 


appeals 
‘to give évery assistance to Jews 
who may escape despite incredible difficulties. 
Phe armed fight against the Nazis in the 
Warsaw Ghetto broke out on April 17th, when 
the Gestapo sought to “evacuate” the remnants 
The Germans used 
tanks and armored cars to subdue the poorly- 
But the ‘unequal struggle lasted 


strangling Little Steel formula in the face 

of rising prices, War Manpower Commis- 

sion’s straitjacketing of labor with the wage 
and job freeze order, the Government’s one- 
sided interference in the normal processes 
of collective bargaining. 

3. The invasion and capture of the gov- 
ernment apparatus by Big Business. 

It is a’toss-up as to which of these has been 
the greater prod to labor thinking along the 
lines of independent political action, and to 
labor’s slow and painful realization that it 
cannot look confidently to the White House 
but must rely upon itself for the protection 
of its interests. 

For the first four months of this year there 
was a tendency among important sections of 
the labor movement to regard the actions of 
such Administration lieutenants as Byrnes, 
Brown, McNutt, Nelson and others as separate 
and independent of that of their boss. 

The coal mine controversy which brought the 
price and wage parity issue to a crisis has in 
the past month largely dispelled that point 
of view. 

The result has been to disillusion labor in 
one of its comforting hopes which followed the 
reactionary victory in last November’s elections. 
There were two hopes: 1. that the White House 


more than a month. According to all reports 
more than 1000 Nazis were killed by the Jews. 

With -the liquidation of the Warsaw Ghetto 
the Germans have now begun to eliminate the 
ghettos in the smaller provincial Polish cities. 
An underground report from Poland states 
that some 8,000 Jews were recently “deported” 
from Krasnik in the Lublin area; 5,000 from 
Zawichost; 1,500 from Bialapodlaska and 4,000 
from Jedr Zejow. Over 1,000 Jews have been 
murdered in the Lukow Ghetto and some 3,000 
were “deported” from Sokolow. The Rawar- 
uska Ghetto .where about 12,000 Jews have 


would fight labor’s battle against anything a 
reactionary Congress might do; 2. that the Re- 
publicans would not jeopardize their hopes of 
wooing labor away from the Democratic Party 
by supporting anti-labor legislation. 

Whatever may remain to be said for the 
second hope (not much), it is at least clear 
that the first hope is as dead as a dodo. 
And it is now universally recognized that 
the most important lesson labor has learned 
from John L. Lewis in the conduct of the 
recent mine controversy is that it cannot 
depend with compliant amiability on any 
political figure outside of the labor move- 
ment, but must always remain aggressively 
self-reliant in its political relations with 
even the most friendly administration. 

That lesson was first driven home by the 
phoney Farm Bloc in the early months of the 
present Congress. There are a total of six 
million farmers in the United States. Giving 
them everything they claim, the phoneys who 
call themselves the Farm Bloc and who actually 
are the stalking horses of Big Business do not 
represent as’:much as one million of these 
farmers, or less than one-sixth. Yet, they have 
been having a reactionary field day in Congress. 

Against. this picture, there are 12 million 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


been living since 1942 has been completely 
destroyed. 

In the meantime reports reach London of 
a fresh fight that broke out between Germans 
and Jews at the end of April in Minsk-Mazo- 
wiecki, where Germans assembled some 350 
Jews in a school and shot them. Only 30 re- 
mained alive and these barricaded in the 
school and opened fire on the Germans. The 
fight lasted several hours. The Germans ulti- 
mately set fire to the building and the de- 
fenders perished in the flames. A number of 
Germans were killed. 


The Nazis won in Warsaw—but the tide is already turning. 


Labor 
Lon Jon 
slaughter 
Bialystok, 
massacred by the 
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when 
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forced to take 
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Voorhis Charges in 
Congress Ignored 
By Nation's Press 


By DANIEL BELL 


Out in Elk Hill, California, the U.S. govern- 
ment owns one of the largest Oil Reserves in 
the world. This week it became clear that Stand- 
ard Oil had succeeded where the robber barons 
of Teapot Dome had failed. Elk Hill, which had 
figured in the scandal of the twenties, has been 
“turned over” by the Navy to private-profiteers 
—and Congressman Jerry Voorhis’ exposure of 
the deal last Monday on the floor of the House 
has been greeted by a conspiracy of silence. 

“The strangle hold of the Oil Monopoly 
upon the nation,” Rep. Voorhis charged, has 
been increased by the Navy contract which 
gives Standard Oil of California the ex- 
clusive right to develop and market all the 
oil in this fabulously rich reserve. 

The Navy itself can now get no oil from its 
own reserve except by selling it to Standard and 
then repurchasing it. A further contract item 
gives Standard all the oil for a period of five 
years. Some 18 million barrels of oil, worth ap- 
proximately 20 million dollars at present prices, 
will thus been turned over to the Standard 
monopolists. It amounts to providing the com- 
pany with $20,000,000 of capital at no interest 
whatsoever. 

“Every independent, every small oil company,” 
Voorhis warned, “every competitor of Standard, 
is shut out from any opportunity of having’a 
part in the development of this great field.” 

For a five years period, according to the 
contract, the Standard Oil Co. is to re- 
ceive the entire production of Elk Hill, with 
no obligation to pay the Navy anything 
whatsover. It gives the company the right 
to make repayment over an extended period 
of time in its own refined products, thus en- 
abling it to compute as a part of its repay- 
ment all the profit involved. 

This 20-million-dollar advance by the Navy 
to Standard Oil is supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of “financing exploration costs.” But, said 
Voorhis, “it is doubtful that those costs will 
amount to more than a minor fraction of that 
figure.” More than that, Standard is to receive 
a royalty of 50 per cent of the Navy’s share to 
pay for processing—which is several times the 
ordinary cost of processing in the industry. 

“One of the greatest dangers to true free- 
dom in America,” Voorhis explained, “is mo- 
nopoly control of national resources. Monop- 
oly control has increased, not decreased, as 
the result of the war. It will be with us after 
the war in aggravated form... .” 

In this specific deal, the company is protected 
because there is already a ceiling on crude-ojl 
prices—but there is at present no ceiling price 
on gasoline fixed in the contract (or elsewhere) 
to protect the Navy or the Government or the 
consumer. 

“It is quite impossible for me to believe,” 
Voorhis said, “that we could not have ob- 
tained such production from this oil reserve 
as is required by the war without increasing 
the strangle hold of the oil monopoly upon 
the nation. And I rise at this time to pro- 
test with all the force at my command 
against this contract. .. .” 

While Congressman Voorhis’s disclousures 
were being made on the floor of the House, 
the OPA, The New Leader learns, was 
quietly giving the Standard Oil Company of 
California a raise of 25 cents a barrel for 
oil furnished te the Navy, an increase of 25 
per cent over the Pearl Harbor price. Dur- 
ing this period since Pearl Harbor prices 
have soared and workers’ wages lagged. 

An OPA official explained it this way: “If 
the price wasn’t increased, then the companies 
would make other products in which there is 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


have now reached the Jewish 
Committee and Polish authorities in 
concerning the notorious Treblinka 
railway line Warsaw- 
thousands of Jews have been 
de- 
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-occupied Europe, 
April issue 
the armed Warsaw Ghetto, 
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Last Testament of an Anti-Fascist 


Zygmunt Zygielbojm, the Polish Socialist 
deputy, committed suicide in London last week. 
He left a note in his own hand addressed to 
Premier Wladyslaw Sikorski. This is the text 
of the letter. 

“T take the liberty of addressing to you my 
last words, and through you, to the Polish 
Government and the Polish people, to the Gov- 
ernments and the peoples of the Allied States 
—to the conscience of the world. 

“From the latest information received from 
Poland, it is evident, that the Germans, with 
the most ruthless cruelty, are now murdering 
the few remaining Jews in Poland. Behind 
the ghetto’s walls the last act of a tragedy 
unprecedented in history is ‘being performed. 
The responsibility for this crime of murdering 
the entire Jewish population of Poland falls in 
the first instance on the perpetrators, but in- 
directly it is also a burden on the whole of 
humanity, the people and the Governments of 
the Allied States which thus far have made no 
effort toward concrete action for the purpose 
of curtailing this crime. 

“By the passive observation of the murder 
of defenseless millions, and of the maltreat- 
ment of children, women and old men, these 
countries have become the criminals’ accom- 
plices. I must also state that although the 
Polish Government has in a high degree con- 
tributed to the enlistment of world opinion, it 
has yet done so insufficiently. It has not done 
anything that could correspond to the magni- 
tude of the drama being enacted now in Poland. 
From some 3,500,000 Polish Jews and about 
700,000 other Jews deported to Poland from 
other countries—according to official statistics 
provided by the underground Bund organiza- 
tion—their remained in April of this year 
only about 300,000, and this continuing murder 
still goes on. 

“I cannot be silent—I cannot live—while 
remnants of the Jewish people of Poland, of 
whom I am a representative, are perishing. 
My comrades in the Warsaw ghetto took weap- 
ons in their hands on that last heroic impulse. 





It was not my destiny to die there together 
with them, but I belong to them, and in their 
mass graves. By my death I wish to express 
my strongest protest against inactivity 
with which the world is looking on and per- 
mitting the extermination of my people. 

“¥ know how little human life is worth to- 
day, but as I was unable to do anything during 
my life perhaps by my death I shall contribute 
to breaking down that indifference of those 
who may now—at the last moment—rescue 
the few Polish Jews still alive from certain 
annihilation. My life belongs to the Jewish 
people of Poland and I therefore give it to 


ne 


the 


"Il cannot live ... while the Jewish peo 


them. I wish that this remaining handful of 
the original several millions of Polish Jews 
could live to see the liberation of a new world 
of freedom, and the justice of true socialism. 
I believe that such a Poland will arise and that 
such a world will come. 

“T trust that the President and the Prime 
Minister will direct my words to all those for 
whom they are destined, and that the Polish 
Government will immediately take appropriate 
action in the fields of diplomacy. I bid my 
farewell herewith to everybody and everything 
dear to me and loved by, me.” 

(Signed) Z. Zygielbojm. 





ple of Poland... are perishing.” 








Tories Organize Drive to Fight 
Rules of Fly’s FCC 


New Radio 





Networks 
Seek Wheeler, 
Cox Support 


Special to THE NEW ‘LEADER 

WASHINGTON. — There is a 
new “struggle for air power” 
controversy raging here — this 
time a knock-down fight between 
James L. Fly’s Federal Commu- 
nications Division and the big 
Radio Moguls over public restric- 
tions of broadcasting. 

In Congress the Radio Com- 
panies, led by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, are lin- 
ing up forces for a reversal of 
the Supreme Court’s ratification 
of new Fly rulings, freeing small- 
stations throughout the country 
from domination by single net- 
works. Fly, a former anti-trust 
prosecutor, won a signal victory 
when the tribunal upheld the 
FCC’s rules banning, among oth- 
er practices, the “monopoly” con- 
tracts under which small inde- 
pendent stations were forced to 
sell their time exclusively to one 
network. 

Congressional Enemy No. 1 is 
Georgia’s Eugene Cox. In Jan- 
uary, 1942, Cox was accused by 
the FCC of accepting $2,500 from 
a Georgia station for helping it 
get an FCC license. He got around 
the FBI investigation, and pro- 
ceeded to denounce the FCC as 
“the nastiest nest of rats in the 
entire country. He remains to- 
day leader of the anti-FCC forces 
and key man in the Broadcasters 
drive. 

Key man 

Burton K. 


in the Senate is 
Wheeler, who is 
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SeeFirstCracks in Copper, 
Steel Trusts in New Orders 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first, small wedges in the 
tight steel and copper monopolies in this country was made 
this week when the War Production Board finally authorized 
the opening of several independent copper mines in various 
parts of the country and several states announced moves 


Declare 
Austin Bill 
Hits Labor 


By MORRIS MILGRAM 
National Secretary, 
Workers Defense League. 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Sena- 
tor Austin let the cat out of the 
bag by declaring before the Sen- 
Military Affairs 
on June 1 that his draft labor bill 


ate Committee 


would “end strikes by calling on 
all men to serve their country,” 
and by admitting that public 
opinion in the country is against 
passage of the Austin-Wadsworth 
National War Service Act. 

Senator Austin declared that 
the indirect coercion of the labor 
freeze now in effect for essential 
workers “lacks the power of as- 
signment,” and added, “there is 
no way now of picking a skilled 
man up and moving him” to a 
place where he is needed. The 
Senator from Vermont, a staunch 
Republican who voted for the 
anti-labor Smith-Connally _ bill, 
charged that “the objective of 
production will be retarded as 
long as we lack the power to 
solve these problems.” 

Calling for immediate passage 
of the Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
Col. George A. Brownell attacked 
those who say they are not yet 
ready for the draft labor bill. He 
told the Senate Committee “that 
“it will make a long period of 
time to put the machinery into 





The End of the Comintern 


Lack of space last week forced the omission of the statements requested from 
Norman Thomas, John L. Childs, Angelica Balabanoff and Ben Gitlow on the dis- 


solution of the Comintern. 


Norman Thomas 


Leader of Socialist Party 

A’ the very least, the proclamation dissolv- 

the Communist International, whether 
the dissolution is temporary or permanent, 
simplifies allied cooperation in the war. It is 
a shrewd blow at Axis anti-Comintern propa- 
ganda and adds to the hope that post-war co- 
operation with Stalin can be worked out on 
other terms than Stalinist-Communist domina- 
tion of Europe. 

That hope, however, will not be worth much 
if Churchill and Roosevelt act so that Com- 
munist control seems to the peoples of the con- 
tinent a smaller evil than the rule of Darlans 
or Anglo-American gauleiters under an Eng- 
lish-speaking overlordship. 

Even under the wisest plans, Stalin may be 
able, especially on the European Continent, to 
work underground as well as openly without 
the aid of the Communist International as mid- 
dle-men—to use the striking phrase of the 
Socialist Party statement. If he is thus able to 
work, his dissolution of the Third International 
will be “sincere.”- Events in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia will soon help to tell the story. 

Stalin may prefer for the present, at 
least outwardly, to cooperate with national 
forces rather than with his own Interna- 
tional. That preference will not bring Ehrlich 
and Alter back to life or change the funda- 
mental nature and tactics of the man respon- 
sible for their execution. The dissolution of the 
Third International does not make the film 
Mission to Moscow a true account of events. 

One cannot but reflect on how different 
history might have been if Lenin, and later 
Stalin, had long ago adopted the theories of 
what was once called “exceptionalism” so un- 
compromisingly stated in his proclamation. And 
a Socialist cannot but mourn that in this time 
when world federation of the right sort is so 
important, there is no longer any worker inter- 
national save a partial federation of unions. The 
Third International was an agent for Stalin’s 
control, not for fraternity. Its nature helped 
to defeat true fraternity and the war itself, to 
some degree, was a result of that defeat which 
also weakens our hope for the post-war world. 
A real fraternal international under nobody’s 
dictatorial control is immensely desirable. It 
is yet to be achieved. 


Angelica Balabanoff | 


First Secretary, Communist International 

HE dissolution of the Comintern was not a 

sincere action. Generally speaking it will 
have no effect, except that the more unscrupu- 
lous among the “appeasers” will temporarily 
take advantage of Stalin’s promises in order to 
abuse the credulity and good faith of innocent 
people and of the toiling masses in particular. 
While the “official dissolution” of a movement 
which no longer had any real existence except 
as small, inefficient groups of agents of the 
Russian government or of cocktail liberal ‘“‘com- 
munists” has no significance, it may, however, 
have a deleterious influence on what survives— 
or what may arise—of the socialist and labor 
movement. 

New agents of the Russian government or 
the most shrewd among the old ones—but not 
known as such—will continue their corrupting 
and demoralizing activity in all countries— 
their task being facilitated by the assumption 
that the Communist movement no longer exists. 
As always, the only victims of this new wave 
of demogogy and lies will be the workers and 
the few idealists who remain innocent and blind 
and are expiating their devotion in concentra- 
tion camps and prisons. 

What are Stalin’s motives? 

1) The “dissolution” is a part of a bargain 
with the United Nations and public opinion out- 
side of Russia. Those who have to pay the price 
and who are once more betrayed by Stalin are 
those enslaved by Bolshevism, Fascism, Nazism 
and by the global war. To Stalin himself this 
concession has cost nothing—the more so as’ he 
finds it easy to appease the few leaders of the 
international Communist mgvément by giving 
them to understand that the dissolution is only 
a temporary maneuver. 

2) Stalin is glad to get rid of the official Com- 
munist movement which for many years has 
been considered in Russia as a financial burden 
and a political handicap. This is the more true 
because of the fact that Stalin has cynically 
betrayed the international labor movement and 
subordinated it to the interests of Russian 
nationalism. 

3) The economic condition of the country, the 
tragic shortage of food and other essentials and, 
the fact that the condition on the different Rus- 
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John L. Childs 


Professor, Columbia University 

HE significance we find in a particular event, 

like the dissolution of the Third Interna- 
tional, is always conditioned by the wider con- 
text of facts, meanings, and hopes with which 
it is associated in our experience. I consider the 
official decision to disband the Comintern a 
political development of far-reaching possibility 
because I view it from the angle of four con- 
siderations which seem to me fundamental, and 
beyond dispute 

1. The war system of aggressive national- 
ism and the democratic way of life are not 
permanently compatible. In our technological, 
interdependent world, we shall either get rid 
of the one, or we shall not continue to enjoy 
the other. 

2. A system of mutual security is a necessity 
if we are to have opportunity to develop the 
positive economic and social arrangements 
which are required to remove the threat of 
war and the crushing burden of modern mili- 
tarism. 

3. The United Nations is the only agéney 
which has any real chance today of creating a 
stable system of collective security in harmony 
with democratic principles. 

4. The participation of the Soviet Union in 
the practices of the Third International was 
in deep conflict with her role as a member 
of the United Nations. In moving to dissolve 
the Comintern, the Soviet Union has taken an 
essential step to remove this contradiction. 

What consequences will flow from this act 
cannot now be predicted. The reason is that wé 
are at a watershed of human history and the 
direction events will take literally depends upon 
what we now do. We need, to be sure, to 
keep our eyes open and to be on our guard 
against the kind of wishful thinking which 
ignores stubborn realities, but we need equally 
to be on our guard against the fatalistic defeat- 
ism which holds that since the Soviet Union is 
a totalitarian state it must inevitably continue 
to maintain fifth-columns in foreign countries, 
and is precluded from making new adjustments 
in light of bitter consequences. 

Nor are all of the adjustments to be made 
by Russia, we also have to make fundamental 
changes in our historic policies. What each of 
the United Nations is able to achieve will have 
its effect in the attitude and response of its 
allies. The liberal and labor friends of democ- 
racy in the United State should unite in a 
program of action bold and resolute enough to 
measure up to the needs and the possibilities 
of this dynamic and fateful situation. 

{In Russia, America and the Communist 
Party, written by Dr. Childs with George S. 
Count two months ago, the main argument 
called for the dissolution of the Communist In- 
ternational. It was widely condemned in the 
American Communist Press.—Ed. Note.] 


Ben Gitlow 


Author of “I Confess” 

The decision dissolving the Comintern may 
prove to be a double-edged sword in Stalin’s 
hands. It is not beyond the realm of possibility, 
should the war for Russia or for her allies take 
a bad turn, for Stalin to confront the Axis 
with the plea that Communism is no longer a 
menace—proof—the Comintern’s dissolution and 
that therefore a separate peace with Russia 
establishing a new world order is possible. 

So long as England and the United States 
give evidence that victory is within their grasp, 
Stalin will continue to lean upon them in order 
to be in on the kill when victory comes. 

But the inexorable forces let loose by the war 
remain. If he goes along, Stalin may yet be the 
man in Russia around whom will center the 
disintegration and obliteration of Bolshevism 
from Russian life and necessarily the interna- 
tional Communist nuisance from the affairs of 
other countries. Such things are possible in 
Russia as the history of Russian despots proves. 





sian fronts are not exactly as they are described 
by wishful thinkers have been instrumental itt 
inducing Stalin to decree the “dissolution.” The 
condition created by the war gave him the wel- 
come opportunity to do it without being obliged 
to face a convention or the criticism of those 
who, being today his allies, would otherwise 
have criticized him. 

May Mussolini and Hitler as well as their 
satelites and their press well take advantage 
of the move. Though they do not believe a word 
of the announcement, they will claim that what- 
ever this war may cost their peoples it has been 
worthwhile for they have already achieved one 
of their alleged goals, the liberation of the 
world from the Bolshevist menace. 


Chairman of the Interstate to aid local iron and steel pro- é ; : - operation,” and said that the set- 

Commerce Commission. No ra- duction. Eastern steel mills over railroads ting up of a civilian labor draft 

dio legislation can get by with- Chief credit for this work already choked with other neces- was “an infinitely greater job” 

out the Wheeler committee's must go to the Boykin Commit- Bary ‘ransportation. than setting up the Selective 

support. And it is widely re- tee of the House which has A similar situation had pre- Service Svstem. 

ported that Wheeler pressure been laboring under terrific Vailed in copper. The Big Three Mr. T. P. Wright, director of 
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on the Broadcasters — some 
kind of “bargain” has probably 
been struck—has been behind 
the censorship of Drew Pear- 
son, Walter Winchell and oth- 
ers. The Broadcasters are anx- 
ious for every vote they can 
get. 

At a press conference last week 
FT ydenounced critics of the new 
chain regulations. The charge 
that they were “a step toward 
government control” he called “a 
lot of hooey.” Neville Miller, pres- 
ident of the N.A.B., had previous- 
ly argued that the Government 
was establishing a dictatorship 
over radio, and sounded the open- 
ing note of a propaganda cam- 
paign in behalf of “freedom of 
the air, freedom of the press.” 
It is doubtful that Miller will be 
able to mobilize any considerable 
amount of editorial support in 
view of the competitive antag- 
onisms between the newspape} 
and the radio. 

No date as has been set 
for the hearings on the White- 
Wheeler bill stipulating the pow- 
ers of the FCC on chain broad- 
casting. This bill is the white 
hope of the Networks. 

Meanwhile, New Dealers 
have been celebrating their vic- 
tory. There isn’t much room for 
public-minded ; administrav: nin 
the capital these years, witn big- 
business dominating all the war- 
economy bureaus. But the Su- 
preme Court climax to the cur- 


yet 


here 


handicaps for many months to 
arouse public awareness of the 
monopoly grip and the pos- 
sibilities of breaking it. 

A front-page New Leader lead 


story on April 17, 19438, disclosed 











that the Pacific shipyards were 
lagging in production schedules 
because the steel trusts obstructed 
the construction of foundries on 
the west coast and that to pro- 
duce the one-half of the new ships 
launched in this country a month 
the Pacific coast shipyards had to 
haul every ton of steel from the 
rent struggle has ben very good 
news. 

James Fly, as TVA’s legal 





head, won from the Supreme 
Court the fii New Deal decision 
when the Tennessee powe} proj- 
ect was declared consti ional six 
years ago. Before that he had 
served as a Special Assistant At- 
torney General charge of anti 
trust prosecut . As FCC head 
he has conducted a vigorous ad 
ministrative campaign on the 

ter of tele, ! e (recelvel 
he said, aré for com- 
mercial! ex} ation) and over the 
issue of newspap wnershilt 
radio stat 2 lonopo tic 

vate inter 

nized hit » watel 
The curre ‘ tioht j 

over by a lo et, but F 
is giving the Radio-Networl! 


nopolists a bad case 


copper companies, with Anaconda 
in the lead, had choked off the re- 
opening of small independent 
mines because of the fear of post- 
war competition. The result was 
a copper shortage. The opening 
of some of these smaller copper 
indicates a break in the 
monopoly resistance. 

In steel, the Boykin committee 


mines 


has sought to extend the use of 
the sponge-iron process which 
permits independents to purify 
low-grade ores via a_ cheap 


and in foundaries that 
can be readily constructed. 


Minnesota, which supplies most 


process 


of the ore for Pittsburgh district 
steel mills, wants its own steel 
mills and, lacking native coal, 
has announced that it will work 


NorthDakota to utilize that 
state’s lignite deposits for fuel. 
North Carolina is aggressively 
seeking the development of iron 
and its Governor J. 
Melville Broughton told the Boy- 


with 


resources 


kin Steel Shortage investigation 
this week that monopolistic tend- 
encies would be fought. 

Among there states working 
for tl establishment of local 
ron and steel fabricating plant 
ire W , California, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Connecticut, 
Virginia, New Mexico, and North 
Caro! 

Connecticut and Virginia are 
interested in the revival of the 
I d steel production for 
which the were once famous. 


the Aircraft Resources Control 
Board, and a member of the Air- 
craft Production Board, told the 
Committee that turnover, not 
recruitment, was the major per- 
sonnel problem in the aircraft in- 
dustry. While expressing ap- 
proval of the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill in general, Mr. Wright de- 
clared that “dissatisfied workers 
hurt production and should be re- 


leased,” despite any manpower 
controls or their effect on turn- 
over rates, 

Messrs. Arthur P. Hall and 


Hugo T. Wilder of the Washing- 
ton office of the Aluminum Cor- 
poration of America attended 
the hearings. Mr. Hall said: “We 
have some facilities that are idle 
for lack of manpower.” Both are 
to return when the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee recon- 
venes Tuesday, June 8, 10:30 
a. m., to present their detailed 
statement on manpower problems 
in the Aluminum industry. 
During the hearings, Chairman 
Reynolds made clear his support 
of the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 
Colonel Sanders of Se- 
who sat between 
senators Reynolds and Austin at 


Le wis 


lective Serv 1¢e, 


the hearings, seemed to be run- 
ning the show for Senator Austin. 
He kep: introducing the witnesses, 
and repe ly eoached Senator 
Austin on « tions he should ask 
the witnesses by passing notes 


to him. 





the Communist International in Moscow passed—by courtesy 
of Joseph Stalin—a resolution abolishing itself. The reason: “to 
help Alliéd unity in the war against Hitler.” 

The Kremlin Set in America was, as usual, caught short. With 
pants twisted embarrassingly around their ankles, Stalinist spokes- 
men clumsily abandoned old arguments to toe the new line. 

In “The New Masses” numtber of that week (May 18) the thesis 
of George Counts-John Childs in “America, Russia and the Com- 
munist Party” that dissolution of the Comintern would further Allied unity was feverishly 
denounced by the Communists as “Wrong On All Counts.” Moscow supplied the rebuttal, 
with cruel timing. .. . 

On Thursday evening of that week, May 20, Corliss Lamont, well-uninformed fellow-trav- 
eler, lashed out at “anti-Soviet disrupters” at a mass meeting. Lamont called the motion 
to dissolve the Comintern a vicious Axis-inspired plot. It is not recorded whether he meant 
to implicate Comrade Stalin. .. . 

And in the latest May issue of “The Protestant”—out this week and currently being ad- 
vertised—Ralph Bates, fellow-traveler of the fellow-travelers, cried that the request for. the 
ending of the C.I. was “nothing short of absurd.” Said Bates apropos of the Counts-Childs 
preposal: “There might ensue a tragedy so great that every hope that liberal men have 
trustfully preserved throughout this war would be utterly destroyed.” Since May 22, Mr 
Bates has not been heard from; it has not been reported whether he is in mourning. 

To “The New Masses” and Messrs. Lamont and Bates—the Booby Prizes for May... . 
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all the key military areas on the 
global fronts. 

Copies are available from the 
Association, 730 5th Ave., Néw 
York City, for a dollar. 


GREEK WAR RELIEF 
ISSUES NEW ATLAS 

A large, attractive and useful 
Atlas of World War II has been 
issued by the Greek War Relief 
Association. 


ReadingSocialists 
Nominate Stump 


READING, Pa.—J. Henry 
Stump, twice Socialist mayor of 
Reading, was nominated last week 
by the Socialist caucus to run for 
mayor of the city. Stump was 
defeated two years ago. 

The Socialists also nominated 
a full slate of veteran adminis- 
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It contains a running geograph- 
ical record of the war to date, and 
features closely detailed maps of 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Graveyard Shift 
I WOULD like to know what our readers think about our printing 

a new and punchy poem each week. A running anthology strikes 
me just right. Poems, like girls and flowers, should be taken one 
at a time. But I want to know what you think. Start in now. 
Begin by reading Will It Be So Again?, by C. Day Lewis, which 
you will find in a neighboring column on this page, Then write 
to me. 

My enthusiasm for our anthology was much bolstered by last 
week’s piece, by Karl Jay Shapiro. Now here is a poem which 
pokes a burning issue under our noses. I have often thought of it, 
but never got up the nerve to talk out in meeting . Our cemeteries 
are eyesores, blots, splotsches, stains, patches of ugliness, insults. 
That is, most cemeteries—all those the poet wrote about. Where, 
in Shakespeare’s words, all our carcases furnish a democratic feast 
for worms—there our crude class distinctions assume their ugliest 
forms. The “owners of rent,” having most money, can exhibit their 
bad taste in the most shockingly eye-filling forms. Theirs are the 
“facsimile temples, theirs the iron acanthus and the hackneyed 
Latin.” The poor—God bless ’em!—may be no better but perforce 
they lie more decently “in intimate congestion,” something as near 
to the accustomed slums as we can create in the city of the dead. 

I am not squeezing all these grapes of wrath about graveyards 
without having a constructive proposal at the back of my head. 
But before I get to it I want to make an emphatic exception. Noth- 
ing that I say here has application to the peaceful resting places 
which the Quakers provide for their dead. Let Karl Jay Shapiro 
sit for an hour some summer eveninf among the modest and demo- 
cratic memorials provided by the Friends, and he will write quite 
another sort of elegy in a city churchyard. 

My proposal is that we move trucks and steam-shovels into the 
cemeteries—all except the Quaker ones—smash all ‘the bad sculp- 
ture and find some useful purpose for the granite and marble. 
When all has been leveled off except the trees—what spaces we 
shall have for parks and playgrounds! What delight the living can 
find in places where the dead, after all, never had an especially 
good time! 

If anyone thinks the ghosts will object, I hereby volunteer to 
take a Gallup poll among them. Any decent ghost would rather 
have children playing over his head than to be weighed down with 
a crude hunk of granite. Consider for a moment what charms my 
plan would add to the borough of Brooklyn. Everyone from Flat- 
bush to Far Rockaway should vote yes. 

* % x 


Moral and Christian Factors 

F all the fine letters which came to us in connection with our 

twentieth anniversary, the one which I shall remember best is 
from Luigi Sturzo. He proved his friendship by making a. kindly 
criticism of New Leader policies. He asked for “a greater consider- 
ation for the moral and Christian factors of society.” This sug- 
gestion comes from a man who has every right to make it. It 
comes, too, at a time when it will receive more serious consideration 
by the staff of a labor paper like The New Leader than at any 
other time in our history. 

The Nazi-Fascist attack on civilization forced us all back to 
fundamentals. Sturzo himself suggests the line along which the 
forces stand arrayed: “Human personality must be the pivot of the 
future world.” The totalitarians are attempting to abolish the will 
and conscience of the individual. In defense of “human person- 
ality” have been mobilized side by side all real Christians, all the 
heirs of western-Greck-Renaissance civilization, and the labor 
movements of all the world. I am not trying to imply that these 
three categdries are separate. They overlap in every possible way. 

In order to get anything like a true picture, it is necessary to 
bear constantly in mind that millions of Chinamen are on our side 
—as well as millions of black men in Africa. And there aye, too, 
the millions of India who, no matter what their attitude toward 
the British Empire, are not against us. Our thinking must become 
as global as our fighting. The fight for the sacredness of personality 
involves great masses who have nought to do with either the 
Greek or the Christian tradition. Evidently there is something in 
other traditions, too, that leads men to stand up for the same 
values. 

Now Luigi Sturzo wants us to give greater emphasis to “moral 
and Christian factors.” The moral factors we can omit from this 
discussion. In fighting, as the entire labor movement does, for more 
intelligent controls of life and more even opportunities for human 
development we are fighting for the deepest concepts of moral 
good. The advice, then, has exclusively to do with our failing to 
emphasize the word Christian in connection with the objectives of 
this war and of the social reforms for which we fight. 

About this two or three things should be said—and said with 
the same sort of frankness which characterizes the admirable letter 
from Mr. Sturzo. In the first place, there is a genuine danger of 
creating misunderstanding among our allies if we insist too loudly 
that we are fighting for “Christian civilization.” To hundreds of 
millions of people Christian means white, and white means im- 
perialist. To Luigi Sturzo, of course, the Christian religion means 
love, brotherhood, sharing the goods of life. He is not responsible 
if quite different conceptions are abroad in the world. But he must 
take account of realities. 

Another thing. The record of the Christian churches in relation 
to Fascism and Nazism is decidedly mixed. Luigi Sturzo’s own 
record is known to all men. The Catholic bishops of Germany and 
some of those of France stood up magnificently. But what about 
Spain? What about the papacy and Italian Fascism? Has not, in 
fact, the papacy waited too long to declare itself with regard to the 
whole basic issue of this war? Have the pronouncements which 
have come out of Rome been as clear and courageous as those from 
the trade unions all over the world? 

The «orld desperately needs brotherhood, peace and coopera 
tion. I wonder if Luigi Sturzo will go along with me in trying to 
find a basis for them that lies deeper down than the foundation 

stones of any religious sect, something that is older than any 
current religion. There can be no abiding peace or prosperity or 
any good thing for any of us unless our concepts include Hindus 
Mohammedans, Buddhists. We must also find common ground for 
political parties, labor organizations and business combinations. 
Any decent, democratic world must achieve unity in variety. Be 
ginning with insistent emphasis on one group or one belief seems 
to me hardly the Christian way of going abott the business. 

The labor movement, in most lands and over most of its history, 
has sought unity in simple and indisputable human needs. Vice 
President Wallace, whom Mr. Sturzo mentions with approval, ap 
pealed to us forcibly when he suggested a quart of milk a day for 
every inhabitant of the earth. On some such basis as this decent 
people of all religions, parties, drives can get together. Men free 
from want and free from fear can select and devélop their own 
religions and philosophers. There is no freedom—in fact, there is 
no civilization—without freedom of choice. 





Pp? Joey:—You probably didn’t know that Stalin very rarely 
smokes a pipe, but is in reality a chain-smoker of cigarettes.... 
Well, there is plenty of news of that kind around, but really sig 
nificant details about life in the Kremlin waited for Henry Cassidy, 
and his new book Moscow Dateline -is crammed with revealing 
sidelights. One of the most interesting is the tale of Stalin’s 
leave-taking of Jap Minister Matsuoka after the friendship-and 
non-aggression pact: 

“Stalin approached Matsuoka and hugged him several times 
without speaking. But he had another mission that day. He 
walked around the tight little circle, shaking hands on all 
sides, and then looked up as though seeking someone. He 
selected a German officer, Col. Hans Krebs, one of the many 
standing stiffly at attention in their long gray coats, and ap 
proached him. Stalin peered up sharply at the officer’s face 
and asked twice: ‘German? German?’ ‘Yes, sir.” said the 
officer, saluting. Stalin shook his hand and said: ‘We shall be 
friends.’ That was the high point of Soviet-German friendship 
arid of Matsuoka’s departure. .. .” 


Where Do 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


NOW IS THE MOMENT. By Harold Rugg. New 
York: Duell, Sloane & Pearce. 262 pages. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR RUGG is not a man of little faith. 

He is even, perhaps, to be numbered among 
those who feel that ardent wishing will add 
several cubits to the stature of human society. 
His knowledge of the literature on contemporary 
problems is also surprisingly broad, however in- 
tent he may be on concealing every trace of 
pedantry. If I have nevertheless put the book 
down feeling that it has left very important facts 
out of its picture of our world, the reason may 
well be that I have less than sufficient faith in 
the immediate future of mankind. Rugg is a 
capitvating writer. If I could have been per- 
suaded, he would have managed. 

It is true, as Rugg says, that great creative 
genius has been at work in America, widening 
horizons, opening up new lands, building a 
worthier kind of house. We may also agree that 
the struggle against the “Exploitive Tradition,” 
which found its golden opportunity in the first 
industrial revolution, has been waged with heroic 
idealism by men to whom we remain deeply in- 
debted. Possibly they have bequeathed to us the 
opportunity to build a new economic order based 
on outer plenty and inner magnanimity. And per- 
haps that order if actually built, would be the 
foundation of a lasting peace. 

Concede all this, and with it Rugg’s demand 
that America seize the golden chance for leader- 
ship now being offered, it may be for the last 
and only time . And yet! Of course Rugg is by 
no means unaware of difficulty and doubt. He 
even probes quite deeply, uncovering some of the 
confusions in basic outlook which now divide and 
hamper us. But does he map out patiently the 
social terrain on which we shall have to take 
our stand before the war ends? Or does he visual- 
ize the individuals of whom our forces making for 
progress must of necessity be composed? 

As I see the matter, the answer depends upon 
whether undoubted American genius, eager to 
harness its gifted individualism to social purpose, 
has created a genuine understanding of its aims 
—if, indeed, it has clearly defined aims. An 
illustration may serve to make the point. Rela- 
tively little time has gone by (as Rugg notes) 
since Sullivan and Wright discovered a new archi- 
tecture. But already a builder has appeared with 
the announcement that future houses will be so 
fabricated that anyone who tires of his can get 
a new one by return freight. This suggestion is 
inspired in part by the conviction that so much 
productive capacity will be lying around loose 
that it will be as much fun to build houses on 
the assembly line as it now is to manufacture 
automobiles. But suppose we ask: what is a 
house, and who lives in it? It seems only too 
probable that these were queries of tremendous 
importance to Sullivan and Wright, but that ou 
civilization in its entirety is not at all interested 
in them. 

Briefly, the quantity builder and not the 
architect seems representative. We are be- 
ginning to socialize mass production, but not 
ideas. And have we not therewith become an 


We Go From Here? 


aggregation of minds interested solely in 
change? The themes which dominate edi- 
cation are themes of becoming. We study 
social phenomena in the spirit of busy men 
who feel that what they learn today will be 
outmoded tomorrow. We delight in contem- 
porary literature—the more contemporary 
the better—because this literature will be 
replaced by another before the week is over. 
Students delight in believing that Einstein 
is out of date—find it exciting to realize that 
even the keenest mind dulls in the twinkling 
of an eye. 
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UT how can a people thus entralled by the 

idea of change lead either itself or others? 

At best it could be only the first in a whirl of 
dancers through the maze of novelty. Let us be 
very frank with ourselves. Other races and na- 
tions do not know what to expect of us. They 
can surmise what kind of society an old people 
like the Jews will endeavor to create in Palestine. 
It is not too difficult to forecast in broad outline 
the nature of English social reform. But what 
of us? They hear us talk of a “new world” and 
a “new order” and a “new deal” but they have 
been given little proof that we are in earnest 
about anything that stays put. They should very 
much like to know whether we expect to find in 
the “new world” the permanent things, good or 
evil, which have so far made up the human uni- 
verse. It would help them immensely if they could 
be sure we really believed, I will not say in 
principle, but in humdrum details like procedurés 
and rules. On any question to which they would 
appreciate a “yes” or a “no” we are strangely 
dumb, 

Of course, we are committed to milk for 
every baby; but will we insist on selling all 
the milk ourselves, at a profit we fix? They 
know we believe in freedom of speech, but 
that we prefer to keep all the small nations 
silent—just at present. It is obvious to them, 
very tragically obvious, that we can build 
rows of marvelous machines. But I suppose 
the little man in France or even Italy be- 
lieves he could build them too, if only he 
didn’t have to go on spending half his in- 
come for defense. And has America made up 
its mind to see that the peace is kept, not as 
a slogan or a war aim but as a routine, 
humdrum, everyday concern? 

In short, the big facts which Professor Rugt 
has left out of his book are those which if we 
were conscious of them would give us the re- 
straint and the realism to deal properly with any 
opportunity for leadership which comes our way. 
Ten years after this war is over, America will 
either be hated or loved as never before in its 
history. It is just as likely to be hate as love. 
And which one it will be depends not so much on 
whether our hearts are in the right place (though, 
to be sure, that is important) as on whether we 
are in our right place in the world. Now that I 
have said all this, I fancy that Proféssor Rugg 
would probably agree and say, “Why all the 
fuss?” Well, the procession is not now moving 
as it should. One’s duty and opportunity are to 
say so. 


Cartoon With Captions 


By NAT GLICK 


GIDEON PLANISH. By Sinclair Lewis. Random 
House. 438 pages. $3.00. 


INCLAIR LEWIS has a keen nose for live, 

topical subjects. Main Street, Babbit, and 
Elmer Gantry answered a popular demand of the 
Menckenian Twenties. With Jt Can’t Happen 
Here Lewis worked with the newly-awakened 
awareness of the fascist menace. Now he has 
turned his satirical eye on the Big Names who 
smother us with hogwash via radio, press, pulpit 
and platform. And once again he has caught 
a bad sorespot on the body politic. 

Gideon Planish is a political tract that will 
make you think twice before digging into your 
pockets in response to an “urgent plea” for your 
financial assistance. With high zest, Lewis de 
bunks the uplift and philanthropy rackets. Their 
“organizators,” like Dr. Gideon Planish, are ac- 
complished masters of bombast, which they will 
spout, for a fee, to any audience and under any 
auspices. According to Lewis, they are the leaders 
of the eighth largest industry of the United 
States. 

These men sponsor societies for the Spreading 
of Culture to the Eskimos, the Safeguarding of 
Morals, the Enlightenment of Public Opinion, and 
the Maintenance of an Open Shop. Appeals for 
contributions are sent out to purchased lists of 
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“suckers.”’ The letter mastheads include the 
same distinguished names of trustees: a minister, 
a Major, a Senator, a rabbi, a bishop, an éditor, 
an M.D., an L.L.D., and a couple of Ph.D’s. From 
the funds thus solicited, the sponsors allow them- 
selves handsome salaries and high expense ac- 
counts. 

Sinclair Lewis obviously enjoyed writing this 
book. He delights in collecting dozens of mean- 
ingless phrases that form the staple of speech 
for the rascals and hypocrites under observation. 
He catches the pompous vacuity that is the 
trademark of the uplift profession. Gideon 
Planvish is an unacademic introduction to semantics 
and propaganda analysis. It can well serve as a 
supplement to Stuart Chases’s Tyranny of Words. 

sut its effectiveness is largely negated by the 
heavy burlesque quality of the writing, and the 
lack of any strong emotional appeal. The char 
acters are caricatures without a trace of subtlety 
or complexity. Every innuendo is followed by an 
exegesis, so that the reader’s brain is not taxed 
in the least. The whole book has the exaggerated 
tone and technique of an editorial cartoon, with 
large-type captions to make sure you do not miss 
the extremely obvious implications of the drawing 
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C. Day Lewis + 
WILL IT BE SO AGAIN? 


Will it be so again 

That the brave, the gifted are lost from 
view, 

And empty, scheming men 

Are left in peace their lunatic age to renew? 

Will it be so again? 









Must it be always so 

That the best are chosen to fall and sleep 

Like seeds, and we too slow F 

In claiming the earth they quicken and the 
old usurpers reap 

What they could nol sow? 





CT 


Will it be so again— 

The jungle code and the hypocrite gesture? 

\ poppy wreath for the slain 

And a cut-throat world for the living? that 
stale imposture 

Played on us once again? 





Will it be as before— 

= Peace, with no heart or mind to ensure it, 

Guttering down to war 

Like a libertine to his grave? We should not 
be surprised: we knew it 

Happen before. 


Shall it be so again? 

Call not upon the glorious dead 

To be your witnesses then. 

The living alone can nail to their promise 
the ones who said 

It shall not be so again. 


[Fram the London New Statesman 
and Nation.) Fv 
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Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


he French Story:—Gossip rushes in, where the facts can’t be 

fed (except at the price of a libel suit). So this department has 
been quiet on the DeGaullist-Giraudist mess. The generals them- 
selves are rather sad politiccs, with their self-made halos continu- 
ously slipping down over their ears. The Peyroutons and Lemaigre- 
Dubreuils who hover in the background are something less than 
inspiring. We’ve felt that if the only way to get a French republic 
is to use one against the other, so be it... . 4 At any rate, we may 
have to wait for history to clear up French politics in North 
Africa, but anyone who wants to can pick up all the ugly details 
of exile politics here. 

There is a foreign-language weekly, and it has two editors, 
and if I were you I wouldn’t trust him any more than I would 
her. He, you see, cultivates a reputation for being an “honest 
conservative”—but he was a partisan of Mussolini and Franco. 
She is a crystal-gazing gossiper who is proud of printing the 
news “before it happens”—in fact, before it ever happens. 
Now all weeklies (as we know) have financial troubles. But 
some weeklies have no scruples about sources of support—and 
no principles to which loyalty has to be maintained. So when 
money is cut off from one set of supporters, the weekly changes 
its editorial stand—and lines up “angles” for the new line. If 
that deal should happen to fall through, and along came a lib- 
eral millionaire, well, the editors simply reconvert themselves, 
and—business as usual.... Columns and editorials are dropped 
and restored at the drop of a franc. ... 

It’s a depressing spectacle—think of it! if you have a loose 
sou lying around, you too can get into the struggle for state powe1 
now being carried on in the restaurants of the French colony. 
if you can push your way past the scramble of fascists, anti- 
Semites, millionaires, and fellow-travelers. 


* ~ * 


r the Wake of the “Mission”:—There was a dinner party for 

Jack Warner the other evening. Warner has been denouncing 
critics of his Davies Moscow movie as “Trotskyites,” and who 
should turn up (at Elsa Maxwell’s invitation) but Dorothy 
Thompson and Anne O’Hare McCormick, both of whom hit the 
film hard. Nothing much happened. Warner wound up in a gin 
rummy game, and the political discussions raged at the other end 
Dorothy did reveal, however, that “members of the Soviet Em- 
bassy have found the picture ridiculous!” .,. Columnist Wm. Philip 
Simms informs that lots of diplomatic offices are steaming about 
the film, but representations will not be made at the present time. 
... The protests have been running up and down the country, and 
now we learn that the Mexican government has dropped its plan 
to sponsor the premiere of Mission to Moscow in Mexico City. ... 








Meanwhile, the box-office returns from various cities have been 
coming in, and the fairly good start the film made in early weeks 
is flubbing badly. Variety statistics show that Pittsburgh, Cincin 
nati, Philadelphia, Seattle are cold to the picture, and in various 
cities the leading dailies have startéd editoria] controversy. . 
The Republican party has jumped into the ring, with a GOP 
brochure attacking the New Deal ‘sponsorship’ of the film. 

And the pressure on the NYC administration was so stiff, that the 
subway’s recommendations of the movie have been removed from 
all cars. ... 

The Warner studios themselves, this department still be- 
lieves, were simply taken for a nice, long, million-dollar ride. 
Washington, in all probability, dropped more than a few hints 
on the diplomatic importance of the venture. And the profes- 
sional Kremlin Set in Hollywood took care of the rest. . 

As the weeks go by the whole affair seems more and more 
disgusting. And now the reaction is so bad that the film indus- 
try will shun all scripts not strictly “entertainment.” Which 
is unfortunate. But “Mission to Moscow” certainly was a hor- 
rible enough example. . . . 
* sd 
area of the Border:—From where we sit it would seem that this 
business of Inter-American Affairs could do with a little more 
“co-ordination.” Latest “good-will” tour was that of Bolivia’s 
President, Enrique Penaranda, who was personally responsible for 
the shooting of hundred of Bolivian mine workers last December 
—and we saw the telegram from the Executive Mansion giving 
the “shoot to kill” order! With him, strangely enough, was a leadér 
of the Peruvian Communist- Party, whom the Co-ordinator also 
invited up. And now we learn that under the guise of “labor 
leaders” a whole host of Stalinist spokesmen in the Latin countries, 
including Contreras LaBarea of Chile, will soon arrive and be 


shown around. What goes here? . More than that, we could do 
with a few more Waldo Frankian trips to the south, and a few 
less Eric Johnstons—lining up big-business killings in the post- 
war period. The Johnstonian strategy is already at work in 
Mexico! When the U.S. consumer-goods pinch came along, some 


of the American big-boys rushed to Mexico, immediately contracted 
at good prices all possible production of textiles, gloves, straw hats, 
novelties, etc. Result: Mexicans now suffer shortages in goods that 
ought to have been plentiful and cheap, and ‘Yankee Imperialism’ 


ill-will is mounting F A last word. Also from Mexico we learn 
that Constantin Oumansky’s appointment as Soviet Ambassador 
is being linked with the Comintern end. It is expected that the old 
Moscow line will be rerouted in the coming period through 


Oumansky’s office south of the border 


hat’s In a Name:—“A Rosenfeld by any other name .’ is the 
way a GOP line, which used to make the Capita! rounds, begins. 

But Washington turns up even queerer ones. This week Arthur 
Kreck, high muggy-mug of the press corps, reported on the activ- 
ities of—‘‘ ‘old Trotskyite’ New Dealers’! It seems that there is 
i somewhere around the White 











still a progressive block hanging 








House, and this new Byrnes’ war outfit has got them steamed up 
-where are the liberals? where is labor? So they have (by rough 
analogy with the Russian situation where conservatism eliminated 
the left wing) have come to be dubbed “Trotalgites’! And 
Arthur Krock bruits the term about with the sophistication of 
omebody who reads all the internal bulletir Well, anyway, 
this much is clear: that nobody outside the crack-brained Kremlin 
Set really believes the Moscow line about Hitler-Trotsky. ... 
* * 


{ iterati & Co.:—We expect our contributors to be close to the 
subject they write about, but Gilbert Cant may have gone a 


little out of his way. Some time ago we gave him Edwin Falk’s 




















beok, From Perry to Pearl Harbh« This week the review came in, 
air-mail special delivery—from Pearl Harbor! [e’s out in the 
Pacific as a war correspondent PM is rently serializing 
the Packards’ book on Italy, Bale y Empi Most of the original 
reviews trounced the book for its “pro-fascism.” I] Duce, the 
authors wrote, “carried out a s il program that was good.” The 
Packard ere expelled for sending t the 1 * that Mussolini 
was ( Prof. S ni "a t r did any- 
hing to merit the expulsion. Aren't there any anti-fascist books 
around that PM ca S¢ alize? . And spe aking of books, one that 
merit dist tion, if not serialization, is that atlas of World 
War II ‘ g st \ eek R f. The maps are first 
rate ) i é rive isins « e Russian front 
1 Africa ] H fellow- 
‘ Alb I ) Sayers, 
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n Tennessee vas the winner of 7 Prog terary con- 
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Author's Note: By STEFANO TERRA 
HE-soldier who has suffered the whistling bullet, heard 
the wounded comrade’s groan, does not like to tell war 

stories. And then there is the great need for silence each 

of us feels who has lived out years and years of life in 
the verbal delirium of totglitarianism. 

Because things, | hesitated to 
stories. es 

Giuseppe Cantalupo and Giovanni Bard, Giovanni 
the Soldier, Pietro, Michele, Hothead and the others, 
all are comrades with whom I have worked or gone 
unemployed, for I served my apprenticeship as a rev- 
olutionary in a big industrial center of the Po valley. 
It is because of my experience behind the high facades 
of Fascist reaction, such as the Syndicates, the Cor- 
porations, the Social Security offices, that I think I 
ean contribute something to anti-Fascist literature. 
I was born at the beginning of the last war. At 13, I 

was an apprentice mechanic at 65 centimes an hour, not 

counting the deductions. At 16, a punch operator and lathe 
turner. During the great depression, a delivery boy, typist, 
brick carrier. Then, while I took courses in Philosophy 
at the University, a repairman. At 26, I was once more 

a mechanic, and a writer of editorials for some of the 

newspapers, a contributor to the literary page. Finally, 

a soldier. 

And so I belong to the generation that has grown up 
under the “new order.” In the name of the youth of Italy 
which has lived without compromise, which has suffered 
and overcome Fascism, 1 want to thank Salvemini, Lussu, 
Silone, Trentin, Nenni, Cianca, Subalpino, Magrini, Vit- 
torelli and the many others who, from their roads of exile, 
have sent back tokens of their unyielding thought to our 
oppressed cities. 

And I want once more to repeat to those among our 
comrades who are waiting and working out the long night 
shift that has engulfed our country, that the spirit of 
Gramsci and ‘Gobetti, Matteotti and Rosselli, Amendola 
and Giua is still alive. 

A few remarks about my style: I hope that it may 
startle ears dulled by thirty years of literary and 
political d’Annunzio. My belief is that Italian liter- 
ature must abandon once for all the pseudo-classical 
Caesarism which is responsible for raising a wall be- 
tween the man who speaks dialect, and whose hands 
are calloused, and the “distinguished person” who 
speaks a language swollen with adjectives, whether 
they be Tuscan or no. 

It is time for us Italians to get down to essentials. 

The Malavoglia, of Giovanni Verga, Tozzi’s Closed 
Eyes,.and Fontamara by Silone already point the way. 

‘When, at the termination of this war, the rule of the 
insurance companies, the bureaucratic rule of lawyers and 
professors poisoned by their own fake romanity, is over, 
then their literature must go too. Even if it means that 
a real Coliseum must be razed to the ground. 

One last warning. Should the reader run 
grammatical or syntactical irregularity, let him not think 
that it is the linotypist’s fault or due to my short stay 
“in cultured cireles.” Let him rather conclude that, hav- 
ing to choose between the forms used by the-lathe turner, 


of these write these 


across some 
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THE NEW LEADER - 


Giuseppe Cantalupo, and the coagulated forms of the Lit- 
erature Course at the Royal Academy, I have preferred 
the former. 

For the former is alive, the later dying, / 
ee 
Cairo, January, 1943. 

+ * e 
5. 
HE lathe turner, Giuseppe Cantalupo, was fired. He 
had many reasons to object to this. His eyes narrowed 
when he thought of it. Many reasons, but. they did him 
no good because of the simple fact that he did not know to 
whom he could talk about them. 

Coming out of the factory at an odd hour for a working 
day, he noticed people strange to his world who were 
strolling slowly along the avenue. He quickened his pace, 
and felt the old pain in his back start up again. It had 
been troubling him for the last few years, following, step 
by step, the course his piece work had taken. The more 
they lowered the price of every turned piece, the lower 
he bent over his lathe. And thanks to the chronometers 
the factory boss had placed in every department the price 
of each piece had continued to fall. 

He was at the trolley stop. He did not feel like going 
home, somehow, and then, when he came to think of it, 
his workman’s pass was no good until after noon. He 
decided to go see the doctor at the Medical Center. 

“After all, there is that pain in your back, isn’t there?” 

“Yes,” he answered himself, moving his lips as do all 
those who live alone. “And that means you’re sick. .. .” 
As he stood waiting, he murmured, “Counting it up, after 
all, how much money did they get out of me for Medical 
Aid all these years without my getting anything for it?” 

The doctor’s office was nearby. He had gone there a 
week ago with a co-worker who had lost some fingers in 
a machine press. 

MEDICAL CENTER. Hours from 10 to 12 a. m. and 
from 6 to 8 p. m.; otherwise by appointment only. 

In the waiting room there were benches. To save the 
plaster, or for hygienic reasons, wooden panels were 
fastened to the walls over the benches. But there was 
nothing to be done against the flies, and the yellow plaster 
walls were really yellow-black. 

* + ~ 
O smoking—no spitting on the floor. Giuseppe Can- 
talupo let himself and his aching back down gently 
and leaned against the wooden panel. In front of him on 
another wooden bench sat four girls. Judging from the 
smell of sulphur they gave out, they must certainly have 
come from the artificial silk plant. 

The newly unemployed man studied the girls quietly. 
They were plainly scared by the many DO NOT signs 
scattered about the walls. He was thinking that Venetian 
women are almost always blonde. The door opened. A 
disheveled young man came out, followed by a fat nurse 
in a white patched uniform. She gave one rapid, severe 
glance around the room and, in a sharp voice, snapped at 
the four girls: “Don’t fall asleep there. Come in, all of 
you together, and hurry up.” She wanted to know why 
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less as memory” will have re-won Italy. 


the American public. 


of hate. 


always fought.” 








waste of time 


How much is known of the Italian struggle for 
liberation, of the sufferings of the people. of their hate 
and depression, of their hope and love? Salvemini has 
written their history, Borgese has recorded their spirit, 
Ignazio Silone has rendered their tragedy. But the little tales, the simple chronicles 
of day-to-day life in a land darkened by a tyranny which is now crumbling have re- 
mained unknown. Yet it is out of these sources that the anti-fascists, “pitiless, ruth- 


The New Leader is proud to present for the first time a few of these stories to 
Miss Frances Keene, who has translated them for us, writes: 
“Americans care very much about Italy now, enough even to listen to her anti-Fascist 
voices, enough perhaps to draw comfort from the fact that, all through the years of 
their deafness, these voices have been singing and warning. Sometimes the singing has 
been of dirges, and sometimes it has been like the stories I am sending you, a hymn 
These pages deserve a chance to reach a reading, thinking, democratic public. 
And out of that public, perhaps, someone will come who will want to publish Stefano 
Terra’s book: the book of an Italian anti-Fascist working in Cairo, fighting as he 
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they had not changed their clothes which were acrid with 
the factory stench. something the good doctor always dis- 
liked. Terrified, the girls were herded toward the door 
and disappeared. 

The coctor was really annoyed about the dreadful 
sulphur smell. In a very few minutes, the girls came out 
again, their eyes lowered, scolding each other in blurred 
whispers. They stood in the waiting room long enough 
for the health officer to fill out the necessary forms and 
instructions in a tormented hand. There were all those 
difficult words of which the only understandable ones were: 
“ ... ten days rest...17th Year of the Fascist Era... 
sulphur poisoning.” 

Giuseppe, strange to say, perhaps because of his back- 
ache or the gods who change men’s humors, was not im- 
pressed to learn that “he” was annoyed. Just the opposite. 
He went in quickly, before the nurse with her heavy self- 
important air, could say much to him. 

The doctor was young and fat. His elongated head 
suffered from premature baldness which left the area 
above his neck quite bare. He began with the uninflected 
mariner of a registry clerk: “Name... age...” and so 
on. Then he raised his head and the bald patch disap- 
peared. He began his interview. 

x * “ 
“ HAT’S the matter?” 
“Backache.” 

“I asked you: what’s the matter?” 

“Backache.” 

At this, the doctor flashed that sarcastic little smile 
which, according to his latest lady friend, made him look 
like Charles Boyer. 

“All right, all right... Same old story.” He was 
plainly bored, and shaking his head, began again, 

“Where do you work?” 

“T used to work.” 

“You’re not working now?” 

The dcctor stood up and took off his glasses. “Nothing 
to be done here. If you’re working, you can be taken care 
of. But there’s nothing to be done otherwise.” He re- 
peated his last words and spread his arms wide, holding 
his hands vertically as priests do at mass. 

This gesture, more than anything else, irritated 
Cantalupo. He hated people who gesticulate when they 
talk. He felt that arms move in that charlatan fashion 
only to bully someone. He tried to hold on to himself, 
but his lungs were so full they made him shout: 

“And the deductions?” 

“What?” 

“The money deducted for Medical Aid!” 

The doctar slapped his thigh. “What have I got to do 
with that? Go to the Casa del Fascio. ...” And at the 
word “fascio” he took courage and began to yell: “Get 
out! The Syndicates and I are sick to death of people 
like you, coming in here, forty years old, to bother every- 
body about backache!” 

Cantalupo lost control. He opened his broad hand, and 
with the whole palm, stopped the doctor’s mouth. He had 
lost all physical awareness of the acute’pain in his back. 






ROM Cairo has come a little collection of stories— = Ee 

“Morte di Italiani” written by an Italian worker : 
who has served as a revolutionary in the underground, 
and now waits with the small band of anti-fascist exiles 
seattered throughout North Africa for the day to strike 
back against Fascism. 
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that influence should make itself felt. 


‘Saturday, June 5, 1943 ' 
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Grom the Anti-Gascist Underground — HA Story of “Death in Italy” 





His mind was crowded with the reasons he had held back 
for so long, and the bitterness in his heart rose to his 
lips in indistinct words of protest .. . comrades betrayed 
and murdered in their homes by the “Squadristi’”. 
the piece-work assignments which starved him and broke 
him . .. his dismissal engineered by the Clerk of the 
After-Work Club whom he had not wanted to pay for 
his membership card. 

Furious, he began to shout like a madman. He wrenched 
the door away from the nurse who had come running in, 
rushed through the street, head lowered, bumping against 
passerbsby, muttering... . 

* * + 

QETAN WHILE, the doctor was telephoning the Office 

of the Political Security Branch of the Fascist In- 
dustrial Syndicate ... which was in the same building. 
Before 1922 it was only “the employment bureau.” This 
red-brick pile had been built in the fabulous times of 
Queen Margherita and the King with the big mustaches, 
It stood at the entrance to the exclusive suburbs where 
rich businessmen built neo-classic villas to rest and forget 
the smell of their factories. 

It was still morning, and a little crowd of unemployed 
lingered on. They were “waiting for something,” and 
they stood motionless in front of the various entrances 
to the Interviewing Offices. A half a dozen regular armed 
militiamen stood around the main entrance. They had ar- 
rived just in time, for striding down the street came 
Cantalupo. 

He shouted to make way: “I’ve got old scores to settle! 
I’ve got my grievances. I’ve got my reasons!” The soldiers 
slowly moved in on him. A police wagon had drawn up 
nearby, and everything would have been over quickly.— 
but the lathe-turner’s voice, as he shouted his way toward 
the entrance, had roused the crowd. Suddenly no one 
was indifferent. 

Actually things happened fast,’though in the days to 
come in all the factories and in all the workers’ quarters 
you could hear endless accounts of how it had been. 

The Black-Shirts had barely enough time to surround 
the man who was shouting that he would “have justice 
done,” who would “break their heads,” when the workers 
surrounded the militia. The Black-Shirts flashed their 
daggers, and a blade was thrust into Cantalpo’s thigh. 

The crowd grew denser, as the workers shouted and 
pushed the soldiers about. Everyone tried to get a crack 
at one of them.... 

A ery rang out warning of reinforcements. The 
Syndicate managers had telephoned for help from the bar- 
racks of a nearby cavalry regiment. Everyone scattered 
throughout the neighborhood and tried to assume an in- 
different air as rapidly as possible. 

* * x 

NE man alone walked slowly, with extraordinary calm. 

It was Cantalupo. Now his heart no longer beat with 

hammer blows. His earlier sensations came flooding back, 
and his backache returned with the rest. 

The wound in his side made his leg feel all warm. 
After a little while he felt his foot damp. He stooped to 
look. His shoe was leaving dark stains on the pavement. 

“It is warm blcod .. .” were the last words he uttered 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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, By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
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+ * * 
Stirs reason for this deplerable state of affairs 
is a very simple one. Our present civilization 
is dominated by the philosophy of publicity and 
publicity would soon come to an end if it allowed 
people to grasp the real meaning of the melli- 
fluous symphony with which it fills the ears 
of its listeners and the deceitful pictures with 
which it is in the habit of pleasing the eyes 
of its hapless customers. There is only one 
antidote for this unfortunate state of affairs. 
We must teach our people to “understand” and 
that only hope to do by showing them 
the facts, as the dismembered odds and ends 
of the day’s actualities but as part of a whole 
that is much greater than any of its component 
parts. In short, we must give them a sound 
“background education,” 


we cen 


Those who have listened thus far to the click 


of the hooves of my old and trusted hobby- 
horse, will know in what general direction I 
am moving. “He is going to mention education 
next,” they will say and they will be right. I 


aim that education is the remedy for 
all cur ills, but it surely can do wonders with 
an awful lot of them, and I regret to say that 
thus Labor (with a few most noteworthy 
exceptions) has been sadly lagging behind in 
the matter ef that general and background-pro- 
lucation without which nothing of any 
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had long 


stood wide open to any one of unusual ability, 
but he had to have the ability and the art of 
rhetoric was not counted among one’s positive 
accomplishments, 

All this—as the reader has undoubtedly 
guessed a long time ago—is meant to lead up 
to something. It is. I want American Labor 
to realize that the only way for Labor to play 
the important part in the political, social and 
economic life of the future to which it is entitled 
as one of the main producers of our wealth is 
to prepare Labor culturally for the role it will 
have to take upon itself as soon as this war is 
over. I want American Labor to understand 
that its present attitude of indifference about 
anything connected with the cultural aspects of 
life is bound to keep it in a position where 
it can never hope to make its influence felt as 
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I want American Labor to look at those coun- 
tries in Europe where the Labor Party (usually 
the Socialist party) was able to take over and 
to do this in a perfectly peaceful and matter- 
of-fact way because it had prepared itself for 
its new task by being just a little bit better 
informed than those it replaced. 

I also want to make the suggestion that Labor 
now cease to vie with our college youth in its 
supercillious contempt for any kind of learning 
that is not immediately connected with an in- 
crease in the pay envelope. No one ever rose 
to a responsible position by asking, “What is 
there in for me?” At least, not to the sort of 
responsible positions that will await responsible 
occupants after the war. 

And since I am getting a few things off my 
chest, I might as well add a final one. It would 
do Labor an awful lot of good if it got rid of a 
few chips on its shoulders, especially the one 
about the so-called “highbrow,” the man who 
plays with ideas, who is supposed to be a kind 
of sissy and who never in all his life has a no- 
tion of any practical value. During the last 
two thousand years we have had quite a number 
of such “highbrows,” men who lived by and for 
ideas. They may have smoked too many cigar- 
ettes and most likely they did not get as much 
fresh air as was good for them, but their knowl- 
edge was their strength and their power was 
derived from their familiarity with the past as 
it lay revealed in the printed book which was 
their guide, companion and friend. 

* * * 

ANTICIPATE the usual answer. 

not got the necessary leisure to read and 
books are too expensive. To which I shall make 
answer by referring to a well known kind of 
Italian sausage. Those who were really inter- 
ested in learning found the necessary leisure 
even if they were as poorly equipped as Abra- 
ham Lincoln. And as for the price of books, the 
publishers (and the authors, too) will be de- 
lighted to provide Labor with cheap books (the 
price of two packages of cigarettes or two 
glasses of beer or one movie) if Labor from its 
side will show the slightest interest in such a 
plan. But with the limited number of good books 
that are sold in our United States (compare the 
satisties with those of the Scandinavian coun- 


Labor has 


to print cheap books and pay the type-setters 
and lithographers the wages they demand. How- 
ever, it can be done if there is a desire on the 
part of Labor for such inexpensive volumes. 
But as long as Labor prefers to spend its dimes 
and nickels (and quarters, too) for the maga- 
zines that provide amusement and excitement 
to our ten year olds, it must not expect that the 
printers will go out of their way to publish 
books that will remain in their store-houses be- 
cause Labor does not care a damn about all that 
“highbrow stuff’ and prefers the Hollywood 
todder which is opium for the adolescents. 

And now to my point—why has not anybody 
ever thought seriously of starting a Book of the 
Month Club (Harry Scherman will pardon me 
if for a moment I borrow his title) for Labor? 
Not just another set of books dealing with the 
immediate problems of hours and wages and the 
Gospel according to St. Karl. A pretty good 
Gospel in many ways but not the only one that 
has ever inspired the human race and so lacking 
in literary charm that it will attract few readers 
or having attracted them, will engage their at- 
tention beyond the second chapter. 

What I have in mind is something entirely 
different. It is a broad historical (in the widest 
sense of the word) foundation upon which the 
individual reader can afterwards construct his 
own philosophy of life. Such a Labor Book Club 
might not prove to be a short-cut to the Mil- 
lenium. But it would allow millions of people 
who are now without any intellectual compass 
by which to steer their course amidst the be- 
wildering problems of the year of disgrace, 1943, 
to find their way with a much better chance 
of getting where they want to go than is pos- 
sible for them if left to their own limited ex- 
periences and lack of concrete knowledge. 

And if this the of still another 
“highbrow” who lives remotely in an ivory tower 
fai from the hard facts of life, well, 
make the best of it. But I will answer as I have 
done before—look at the countries where Labor 
has played a leading role and is still playing it 
in spite of Hell and Hitler, and if thereupon 
you continue your investigation by the question, 
“What did those men have that we have not 
got?” I will tell you in just two words: “Their 
knowledge.” ‘ 
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What’s Wrong in American Labor? 


By SELIG PERLMAN 

HY is the War Labor Board, one of the 

ablest boards in our history, literally at the 
end of its rope? 

Why has Britain succeeded so well and we, 
by contrast, have failed so singularly in avoid- 
ing a mere bureaucratic handling of our war- 
time Labor issues? 

Is Lewis a mere would-be labor Caesar, or is 
he also the nemesis of our Labor policy during 
the past decade? 

The New Deal’s labor poiicy has initially 
operated with a Labor movement from the 
Gompersian mold. Gompers’ job-conscious union- 
ism, far from being the mere lapse into oppor- 
tunism seen in it by leftist intellectuals, was in 
reality America’s first formulation of “a col- 
lective democracy.” It envisaged each trade or 
industry (for example, the miners) under an in- 
dustrial government in which the union and the 
employers’ association would jointly administer 
the jobs, with the union as the recognized guard- 
ian of the job interest of the membership as a 
whole as well as of the individual’s cumulative 
rights to a particular job. 

In this conception the real center of gravity 
is in the union’s day-to-day adjustment of 
grievances, the redressing of the inequalities 
afflicting particular groups within the shop and 
single individuals—not just in the more spec- 
tacular duels between and the 
union which come with the renewal of the agree- 
ment. 

The War Labor Board’s functioi 
“gross inequalities” and “inequities, 
of the terminology used, has had its 
precedent in the daily activities of innumerable 
unions industrial govern- 
ments. 

Having epitomized collective democracy 
through the crystalization of industrial govern- 
ment, unionism could not help but become con- 
scious of its own “homegrown” contribution to 
American life—rather than seeing itself merely 
as the auxiliary of social reform from the lat- 
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ter’s mild expression in protective labor legis- 


lation to a full blown socialization or nationali 


zation of industry. 
clashes with 
humanitarian’s, at present specifically 
with the New Dealers’. The latter sees the union 
more immediately as an instrument whereby 
the capitalist system may be made to work bet- 


unionist’s 
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the 


conception 


ter by boosting purchasing power through high- 


fundamentally 
battlefied for a 


er wages and more as adding to 
his battalions on the political 
planned economy, 

His mind on 
misses the view of 


his own New Dealer 
unionism as a phenomenon 
psychologically akin to nationalism and almost 
equally potent—with the individual obeying the 
orders of the collectivity regardless of personal 
convenience or with a species of 
territory, a “job-territory,” and with the “in- 
alienable rights of man and citizen” reappear- 
ing as seniority rights and the like. The citi- 
zen will feel it is his duty to refuse taxes to 
an illegitimate, usurping government; so will 
the unionist “No agreement, no work.” 
For, in reality, in his own mind as well as in 
fact the unionist jiives under two governments, 
his nation’s and the union’s. He wishes to be 
leyal to both and hopes that their demands upon 
his allegiance will not clash. However, if they 
do he will not automatically respond to the 
nation’s call but will roughly estimate the com- 
parative injury to each in case of his refusal. 

A perspicacious political leadership will try to 
avoid exposing him to such a moral ordeal. It 
was this struggle within his heart, not the pull 
of bigger pay against his that 
eaused, as reported, the Pennsylvania miner 
listening to the President’s speech on Sunday 
evening, May 2, sitting close to the crib of his 
marine son’s infant, to break down and ery but 
affirm that back up his 
son he “could not go back to work without the 
fellows.” 
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industry, has 
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hinterland of the job when it 
States Supreme Court to 
over of government from a 
weapon to aid labor 
as the government of Britain. 

Under the impact of the Rooseveltian political 
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prime r 


ernment” activity a and “natural 
activity and from which it derives the 
vigor and health. When this “spot” activity in 
conference, quiet or vociferous, with foreman, 


most 


plant superintendent or manager was stopped 
and everything was transferred to the War La- 
bor Board, the union is threatened with the con- 
dition of a tree with its bark ringed close to 
the ground. 

America’s industrial government was fated 
to land in the lap of the War Laber Board be- 
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ELIG PERL- 
MAN con- 
siders here the 
impasse in La- 
bor - Industry- 
Government re- 
lations. What 
has happened, 
as he sees it, is 
the breakdown 
of C éllective 
Bargaining un- 
der the impact 
War. 

The historical pattern of American trade 
unionism, he shows, is one of “industrial 
government,” with Labor and Industry 
negotiating to gain advantages and set- 
tle grievances. The New Deal labor laws, 
with their emphasis on union recognition, 
gave labor a legal “status” and smoothed 
the process. The War, however, has seen 
» breakdown in this two-way process with 
the compulsory intervention of the War 
Labor Board as final arbiter and the legit- 
imate functicns of the union threaten to 
break down. 

There are far-reaching implications in 
this shift of Labor's role, possibilities and 
dangers in far-reaching changes in the 
functions of the unions ia relation to gov- 
ernment, 


These are the problems that Prof. Perl- 
man poses here. 
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grown 


cause it 
While 
surely 
“due 


employers have 
accustomed 
our 


process” under agreement 


big employers from self-interest but 


from an ideological conviction of a 
“class-less” America eurly in the 
sworn allegiance to the “open shop” pattern. 
World War I lifting of the 
ban, but with normaley and era” it 
Deal, at 


measure 


have century 


saw a temporary 
“new . 
became even more absolute. T New 


first hesitatingly but later with zealous drive, 
determined that this country must catch up and 
overtake Britain. But in Britain industrial gov- 
ernment was by genuine agreement, the result 
of a spontaneous development; here it was by 
governmental fiat and over the big-employers’ 
protest, although under the circumstances a sub- 
vocal protest. The lega! compulsion to bargain 
collectively often proved no better than a “shot- 
gun wedding” and the sharply posited issue of 
the closed or union shop, itself the product of 
the American situation, only added fuel to the 
flames of dissension. 

Hence, our wartime policy was unable to fol- 
low Britain’s where wage control was largely 
entrusted to the industries’ own, intra-mural in- 
strumentalities, their boards of conciliation. 

Hence also the paradoxical spectacle of this 
nation, most devoted to decentralization and 
self-help, now channeling all its labor issues 
before a centralized and authoritative govern- 
ment board. 

~~ ~ * 
EPRIVED of the centipede-like support of 
the industrial governments on the ground 
our labor policy was further crippled by the 
inadequacy of our control. British 
statesmanship has early realized that control 
of a wartime economy calls for the exercise 
of the skill of the cooper who before he is ready 
to encirele the staves with hoops takes care to 


economic 


place them all in position. 

No sloganeering of the “hold the line” variety 
can take the place of such a systematie and com- 
prehensive procedure. It is sheer utopia to ex- 
pect the wage earners, watching management, 
farmers and retailers move up to choicer eco- 
nomic localities, to consent to stand rooted 

There are other dampers just as real and they, 
feared—to wit, the danger of 
the midst of war 
our straining 


too, should be 
bootless group struggles in 
into we might fall in 
to “hold the line.” 

And need one point out to the readers of The 
New Leader the anarchial etfeets of the split in 
the labor movement offering a standing temp- 
tation to irresponsible to “show up” rivals by 
exploiting discontent? 

And are some of the officials of the New Deal 
With a messianic complex (but with a complete 
ignorance of the “organicism” of the labor 
movement) free of moral responsibility for pre- 
venting that breach from healing when it still 
could be healed ? 

Lewis, the New Deal’s partner during the 
throbbing thirties, is now its veritable nemesis 

as he is the nemesis of a complacent man- 
agerial group and of the nation that cannot 
pull itself together even when fighting Hitlerism. 


which very 





Reaching for the Stars 


The Willkie Way ». 


By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 

Eee peoples of the earth are yearning for 

reassurance that their tribulations will lead 

to a happy ending, despite all, and it is the role 

of politicians and journalists to reinforce their 

hopes, Up to a point, reassurance is justified, 

because without it lethargy would overcome us 

all. And, over the long term, everything does 
come out “all right.” 

The individual, however, does not order his 
life in terms of historical eyeles. Rather is he 
caught in them. But it would hardly do for a 
politician to inform his constituents that they 
are fortunate to be alive during an upswing in 
an historical sycle. such as the 19th century, 
and unfortunate if caught in a downswing like 
the 20th century. For people feel that their 
condition is in the main due to so-called re- 
sponsible authority—the mysterious “they” who 
supposedly move the levers of events. They 
decline to see themselves as, in large part, the 
unsure sculptors of their own destiny, for the 
sense of ultimate responsibility for self would 
be intolerable to most. Hence, the desire to 
follow Messiahs and clairvoyant “leaders.” 

In reflecting along these lines one cannot he!p 
remembering that very little of the official and 
unofficial optimism on tap since 1914 has been 
justified by events. The condition of the peoples 
has grown steadily worse, contrary to the rosy 
predictions of the optimists. And if one were 
to predict now, with proper respect for the ex- 
perience of the past thirty years, one would be 
forced to say: It will become even worse. 

These thouchts oceur after reading Mr. 

Wendell Willkie’s best-seller “One World.” 

Considering Mr. Willkie’s infectious opti- 

mism and good cheer, it is no wonder the 

book has sold more than 1,000,000 copies. 

It should sell even more, and should con- 

tinue selling as long as people prefer to 

grasp at half-truth rather than harsh reality. 

Mr. Willkie calls us all to a great crusade. 
He wants the peoples of the world to unite in 
collective effort to bring about better conaitions, 
peace and prosperity, with equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. As I read him, we of the United 
States have cut out for us a missionary roie. 
He wants us to liberate the downtredden back- 
ward peoples from poverty and ignorance, ap- 
parently turning our backs on our own none too 
perfect position at home. He would, as I read 
him, expand the “New Deal” to cover the world. 
For unless we cooperate, unless we help, we 
shall not be safe, He asserts that if we do co- 
operate, liberate, and throw our creative powers 
into the balance, we shall surely be safe. 

* * * 


ND right here realism forces us to consider 

Japan, The western world made Japan ac- 
cessible to modern techniques and resources, 
and the western world accepted Japan on a basis 
of equality. Science and modern techniques did 
not make Japan a cooperative partner, nor has 
the sharing of opportunities caused the ad- 
vanced nations to march together hand in hand. 
Something mere is evidently needed. 

Wherein Mr. Willkie errs, basically, is in his 
optimistic belief that equal sharing of material 
benefits is possible without prior agreement on 
the procedure of sharing. 

“America must choose one of three courses 
after this war: narrow nationalism, which 
inevitably means the ultimate loss of our 
own liberty; international imperialism, which 
means the sacrifice of some other nation’s 
liberty; or the creation of a world in which 
there shall be an equality of opportunity 
for every race and every nation (for ma- 
terial development and exploitation—F. L.). 
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History for the Common Man 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 

Professor of History, Unive rsity of Wisconsin 
OR some months, a furore has been 
raging the 
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compiled by Columbia Univer 
and Mr. Hugh R. Fraser of the “C 
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of these seven thousand students. 

The professors and pundits who have been 
wringing horrified hands over the results of 
this test are ignoring one significant fact. 
The average man—the “man-in-the-street,” 
as smug academicians, in glittering orig- 
inality, love to call him—knows an enor- 
mous amount of history. Perhaps, its true, 
he does not know large the for- 
malized knowledge as “history.” But he does 
know a great deal about the past. He knows 
the experiences of his own life, and he has 
observed the changes which have taken 
place in his own environment, in his ways 
of life, and even in his habits of 
thought during his lifetime. He knows 
much, too, of his parents’ experiences, and, 
through sharing their memories, he can 
project himself into the past for fifty to a 
hundred years. Moreover, he knows the 
story of his community, how it has ex- 
panded, grown. and become more compli- 
cated. He has acquired still further knowl- 
edge of the past his news- 
paper and his favorite magazine, from go- 
ing to church, and by listening to the radio. 
Willy-nilly, he has absorbed large amounts 
of political, economic, social and ecclesias- 


doses of 


own 


from reading 


tical lore. The amount of history which the 
average citizen knows is truly amazing. 
. +” a 
ROBABLY the professors of history and the 
promoters of text-books would immediately 
raise two objections to this contention. One is 
that the man-in-the-street’s information is not 
formalized, nct put together in the conventional 
synthesis. The that such popular 
knowledge of the past is largely concerned with 
private rather than with public events. Both 
objections are beside the point. The man-in-the- 
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HE 

sumes, 
York Times 
Test meets a 
analysis this week, 
and a sharper chal- 
lenge to its conclu- » 
sions. The first contribution to the New 
Leader symposium was by Dr. Algernon 
D. Black, who saw in the controversy a 
move to check progressive education in 
America in behalf of an old-line program 
of fact-memorization. The second contri- 
bution was written by W. E. Woodward, 
well-known popular historian, who be- 
moaned the lamentable ignorance of basic 
events in our national past. Hugh Russell 
Fraser in a communication to us insisted 
that he held no brief against historical 
editorials and interpretation, and held that 
his argument was simply that the “news 
has to be reported” before one reaches the 
“editorial page.” 

The tack taken by William B. Hessel- 
tine in this article is a new and original 
one. Prof. Hesseltine—who is the author 
of a biography of U. S. Grant and of a 
study of Southern history—djefends the 
historical knowledge of the common man 
against his detractors. He may not know 
the names of all the vice-presidents, but 
argues Hesseltine, he knows more that the 
New York Times thinks. . . . 
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other is 
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new 


street knows much about the past, and he knows 
it in a way that he can use it. He thinks his- 
torically, understanding the workings of cause 
and effect, and predicating his own actions upon 
his information and understanding in a way 
that would put the average college professor to 
shame. 

He uses his history, and if he thinks America 
is a great country, it’s as much because he 
and his father and his grandfather helped build 
it as because he was subjected to the boresome 
school task cf memorizing the presidents. He 
believes in democracy, not because he was in- 
doctrinated with political shibboleths and catch 
phrases in a classroom, but because he remem- 
bers that his own ancestors fled here to escape 
European tyranny. 

His knowledge of public events in remote 
period may be sketchy, and he may not know 
that George H. Thomas, who commanded the 
Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War, 
a major-general. He may never have heard of 
“Old Pap” Thomas, but he knows that grandma’s 
kid was k battle down in 
Tennessee and that the family never did stop 
grieving. He may pass the bronze replica of 
some stuffed shirt in a public 
glimmer cf recognition or a flicker 
but it’s ten to one he’s heard about the sl} 
gans which sold that useless piece of 
to the city park commission. 

And which of 
Is it the bronze ci 
freesborough, Major-Genera 
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I am convinced the American people will 

choese, by overwhelming majority, the last 

of these courses. To make this choice effec- 
tive, we must win not only the war, but 
also the peace, and we must start winning 

it now.” 

What to me is of chief interest about Mr. 
Willkie’s book is the extent to which it shows 
that Socialist cbjectives have come to permeate 
the thinking—or at least the talking—of a lead- 
ing Republican contender for the Presidency, 
“One World” shows Mr. Willkie to have been 
won over to all the aims of Socialism having to 
do with an ultimate condition of affairs without 
having found it necessary to accept any of the 
difficult intermediate steps demanded by Social- 
ism. And Mr. Willkie, an obviously ambitious 


NINA O p ti mis t itn 


ENDELL 

LEWIS WILL. 
KIE has come a2 
long way. Just a 
few years ago he 
was a quiet com. 
muter from his 
law office to cor- 
poration headquar- 
ters. Things began 
to happen to him 
when a Republican 
nomination fell in- 
to his lap. He was hit by tomatoes in 
Detroit. He lost his voice in Utah. But 
somewhere on those furiously paced cam- 
paign trips around the country he learned 
a thing or two—and a thing or two more 
on his furiously paced trip around the 
world. Which puts him at least two or’ 
three things up on most American poli- 
ticians. 

His book “One World” is a strange 
document. It has in a month’s time be- 
come one of the leading best-sellers in 
publishing history, ranking with the Bible, 
the Dictionary, Shakespeare, and Gone 
With the Wind. It is now in its second 
million, and history may record it as the 
most amazing pre-election campaign man- 
ifesto ever written. Liberal and likeable 
it is a kind of milestone in the Education 
of Wendell Willkie. 

Ferdinand Lundberg here reviews “One 
World” with a critical eye. Here is an 
optimist—without a program...a changer 
of the world—without a strategy... a 
savior with a vision—but no sharp weapons. 
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man, has evidently concluded that the sort of 
visions in which he indulges in “One World” 
are the sort that will appeal to an electorate. 
The Socialists have, one may conclude on read- 
ing Mr. Willkie, succeeded very well in their 
propaganda about general objectives, so much 
so that a leading conservative profess 
them as his own. 


must 


Mr. Willkie’s conclusions are set forth as 
having been arrived at cn a rapid trip by plane 
around the warring world. This trip was very 
much like an election swing around the country, 
and the report of it is much what one 
would expect a politician to say of people he 
expected to vote for him. On every hand Mr. 
Willkie found new fuel for his optimism, All 
the officials he met—General Montgomery, 
Prime Minister Nehas Pasha of Egypt, General 
Charles de Gaulle, General Catroux, Premier 
Nuri as-Said Pasha of Iraq, Foreign Minister 
Noumen Bey of Turkey, Stalin and Molotev, 
Chiang Kai-Shek, and everybody else—im- 
pressed him very much and very favorably. 
They are all capable fellows and they are all, 
Mr. Willkie indicates, dedicated to a collective 
effort that will bring us all up out of the mire. 
And peoples all over are on the march, Mr. 
Willkie found, headed toward better things. 

If they are balked in their strivings for a 
better lot for if the Great Powers 
selfishly continue to exploit them, then we may 
expect an endless cycle of troubles which will 
be borne in upon us here at home in the form of 
wars and economic disturbances. But if we all 
collaborate, if we all share equally, then peace, 
harmony and prosperity will prevail. 

With all of this little 
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cepted the standard 
trouble, Mr. Wil 
program that 
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ceptance of Russia, an act which, coming from 
a Republican Presidential would 
alone be sufficient to proveke attention. 
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to Russia wha 
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prepared believe 
strength as goi 
vomen,” 
pt oceeds to 
ardent 
these lines: 
We need 
common 
to work with 


become the tepid admirer turned into 
booster 
“No, we 
to learn to work with her a t our 
enemy, Hitler 
her in tl i For Russia is 
a dynamic country, a vital new society, a force 
that cannot be bypassed in any future world.” 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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RAM AT EMBASSY 
SREEL THEATRES 


The invasion of Attu in Alaska 
‘headlines the new program begin- 
ming this week 4t all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. 

U. S. warships steal through 

e cold, foggy dawn, on May 

th, to land invasion force on 
Attu. Behind a protective curtain 
of heavy ‘shell fire from Navy 
guns, barge after barge loaded 
with Yanks head for the beach. 
little resistance 
from the Japs, our boys establish 
a beachhead and hold on while 
tons of supplies are landed. Push- 
ing inland doughboys soon mop 
up the last pockets of Japs on 
Attu. Not one Nip escapes. The 
victory at Attu is the most im- 
portant in the Pacific arena of 
war, since the battle of Guadal- 
canal. 

Australia: “Rats of Tobruk” 
come home. Famed 9th Army 
gets riotous welcome on return 
from three years of desert duty 
with the British Eighth Army. 
Following selected short subjects 
are also showing: 

42nd St.: “Picturesque Massa- 
chusetts”, Fitzpatrick traveltalk 
in technicolor. “Chips off the Old 

loek” color cartoon. 

46th. Street: “Inside Fascist 
Spain,” latest issue of the March 
of Time. 

50th Street: “Road to Tokyo,” 
latest in World In Action series. 
“How to Play Baseball,” a Dis- 
ney cartoon. 


MUSIC HALL'S COMEDY 
STAYS ON 

One of the year’s merriest film, 
“The More the Merrier,” new ro- 
mantic comedy starring Jean Ar- 
thur, Joel McCrea and Charles 
Coburn, is continuing its world- 
premiere engagement at Radio 
City Music Hall for a fourth 
week. 

George Stevens produced and 
directed the Columbia hit film, 
the screen play being written by 

obert Russell and Frank Ross, 
Richard Flournoy and Lewis R. 
Foster. In the supporting cast 
are Richard Gaines, Bruce Ben- 
nett; Frank Scully, Clyde Fill- 
more, Stanley Clements and Don 
Doug las. 

“Melody Time,” colorful revue 
produced by Russell Markert with 
settings by Nat Karson, also con- 
tinues on the Music Hall’s great 
stage. 





ROXY HOLDS SCREEN 
AND STAGE SHOW 

“My Friend Flicka,” the new 
20th Century-Fox film version of 
Mary O’Hara’s best seller, re- 
mains for a second week a the 
Roxy Theatre. 

The new Roxy stage presenta- 


tion also remains for a second 
week with headliners The Hart- 
mans, Larry Adler, Mitzi May- 


fair, and as an extra added at- 
traction “The Merry Maes.” 
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with his 
Palisades 
for one 
complete week, starting Saturday, 


Reggie Childs, who 
orchestra’ will play 
Amusement Park, N. J., 


June 5th. Childs and his band 

will play for the free show twice 

daily and also for free dancing 
nightly. 





"EARLY TO BED,"’ NEW 
MUSICAL COMEDY, 
DUE JUNE 17th 


Richard Kollmar, producer of 
“Early to Bed,” the new musical 
comedy which he will bring to 
the Broadhurst Theatre on Thurs- 
day evening, Jne 17th, would like 
to make clear that George Jen- 
kins alone is to be given credit 


for the settings which have al- 
ready received much praise in 
Boston, where “Early to Bed” is 
now playing. 


Erroneous reports crediting Jo 
Mielziner with the settings have 
gotten about, causing everyone 
concerned distress, since Mr. 
Mielziner is now serving in the 
armed forces and Mr. Jenkins, so 
many years associated with Miel- 
ziner, is solely responsible for 
the design and execution of the 
several lavish sets for “Early 
to Bed.” 


STRAND HOLDS STRONG 
FILM-STAGE SHOW 

The King of Hi-de-ho, Cab Cal- 
loway and His Jive Jubilee, head- 
ing the stage show at the New 
York- Strand begins a 3rd week 
today, June 4th. The Calloway 
Jubilee features Paul, Dinky and 
Eddie, Ralph Brown, Cholly and 
Dotty, The Calloway Rug Cut- 
ters, The Cab Jivers, and J. C. 
Heard and Jonah Jones. As the 
Special Added Attraction, the “In 
Person” show presents Dooley 
Wilson, the “Sam” of “Casablan- 
ca” fame, who made such a hit 
as the singing pal of Humphrey 
Bogart in the film. 





The Warner Bros. action dra- 
ma, “Action in the North At- 
lantic” starring Humphrey Bo- 


REGGIE CHILDS AND BAND, 
OTHER FEATURES AT 
PALISADES THIS WEEK 
Reggie Childs and his orches- 
tra will begin a week’s engage- 


ment at Palisades Amusement 
Park, New Jersey, Saturday, June 
5th, playing for the free show 
twice daily and for free dancing 
nightly. Featured with Childs 
and his band are Loretta Vale, 


darling vocalist and Paul Carley, 
instrumentalist. 

Childs is said to be an accom- 
plished musician with a_ back- 
ground of seven years of study 
at the Paris Conservatory. He 
was featured violinist with Paul 
Whiteman, B. A. Rolfe, Vincent 
Lopez and Wayne King. 

Also on the free stage show for 
this week-end and continuing all 
next week is Peejay Ringens, 
high diving cyclist whose daring 
antics have been thrilling Pali- 
sades crowds since he opened on 
Decoration Day last. Ringens 
soars through space on a bicycle 
and then does a high dive into 
a small tank of water. He is the 
only one in the world executing 
a feat of this kind and has been 
hailed as one of the outstanding 
_ thrill performers in the business. 


In “Ziegfeld Follies” 








Milton Berle is one of the chief 


reasons for the success of the 
musical comedy at the Winter 
Garden. 





MOVIE THEATRES TO AID 
CDVO VOLUNTEER DRIVE— 
ANOTHER WAC ACTIVITY 
Over 600 motion picture thea- 
tres in Greater New York are co- 
operating with the CDVO in the 


latter’s drive for 500,000 volun- 
teers to serve in its many 
branches. This drive, the slogan 


of which is “I am Serving,” will 
continue for eleven days begin- 
ning Wednesday, June 2nd. 
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sorb useless information. 


clear that the 7,000 students who took the 


were selected from among 
normally take history 
it, as far as possible, 
this time of the year, 
circumstances, 


and 


dents who were not enrolled in history, or 


in social science, courses. 
Presumably, the 


those 
in college and who avoid 
in high school. 
under 

the test had to be given to stu- 


overwhelming 


Rockefeller 
Given at Whitney 


hit-or-miss 


invented, 
per cent could identify Henry L. 


for the Common Man 


(Continued from Page Five) 


men and women who were selected because they 

The evidence is quite didn’t know any history. Twenty per cent of 
test them knew that John C. Calhoun’s home was in 

who do not South Carolina, 71 per cent identified John D. 


with oil, 73 per cent knew what Eli 


not—64 
Only 


and—believe it or 
Stimson. 


6 per cent knew about the “Nullification Act of 

even South Carolina”’—and they were wrong, for 

there never was a “Nullification Act.” Best scor- 

majority of ing was made on a question identifying the in- 


these students were interested in science, home ventions of Fulton, Howe, Whitney, Morse, 
economics, or agriculture. Three of the schools Westinghouse, Bell and Goodyear, which indi- 
were technical schools. Such schools, and such cates, again, that these students were largely 
courses, attract students whose interests and drawn from those enrolled in technical courses. 
training have been little concerned with the * ” 

social studies, history, or the humanities. Be- F isany sponsors of this test have placed 
cause of this, its a fair assumption that these an erronious interpretation on the re- 


7,000 students were a fair 
academician’s 
not test these “average” 
of vital history they knew: 


they knew so much. 


cross-section of 
Man-in-the-street. Dr. 
citizens tor the amount 
He tested them for 
the sterile facts about public events and 
men which they happened to recall. 
ing fact is not that they knew so little, but that 


the sults. 


Nevins did 


“great” 
The amaz- 
and 
and 


years, 
taught, 


From the answers they 
evident that a healthy and hopeful percent- 
age of the testees perceived the absurd and 
trivial nature of the questions and resorted 
to wholesale “kidding.” But Dr. Nevins, who 
apparently hasn’t taught freshmen for many 
Mr. 
the profound 


received, its 


who has never 
pundits of the 


Fraser, 


New York Times have no comprehension of 
the infinite capacity of a college freshman 
for crude humor, and they solemnly accepted 
answers as evidence of wide- 


HE Nevins-Times-Fraser test was almost 
entirely concerned with trivia, and the “cor- 
rect” answers, acceptable to the examiners, 
were largely arbitrary. “Name the thirteen the “kibitzing” 
* original states,” said Question One—and six spread ignorance. 


per cent of the students compiled a correct list! 
Many of the errors which horrified the 
examiners consisted of putting Vermont in the 
original list. It was a natural mistake—in fact, 


SO 


it was hardly a mistake at all. Vermont was a 
more loyal supporter of the Revolution than 
Georgia, and it’s only a technicality whieh in- 
cludes the Georgians and excludes the Green 
Mountain Boys. “On what principal bodies of 
water are Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Portland, Oregon, Memphis and Milwaukee 
located?” asked Question Two. Here, from 15% 
to 29% guessed the answers the examiners had 
in mind. St. Louis, said 29% of the testees, is 
on the Mississippi—and the testors agreed, 
though even they must have known that the 
historical significance of St. Louis is not that 
it is on the Mississippi, but that it’s on the 
Missouri and the Mississippi. And, most mar- 
velous of all, 15% of the victims of this hoax 
“correctly” located Portland, Oregon, on the 
Willamette! The answer, of course, is wrong: 
the correct answer is “None,” for only the 


imaginative examiners could classify the Willa- 
mette as a “principal body of water.” 


The rest of the questions were equally trivial, 


and the answers often absurd. Listing Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Roosevelt I, the ex- 
aminers asked what “contributions” they made 


to the political, social, or economic development 
of the United States. Acceptable as a correct 
answer for each was “President of the United 
States.” Just when, a critic might well ask, 
was being president a “contribution”? Most of 
the other accentable answers were no more than 
mere tags of recognition. “Who was President 
of the United States during the Mexican Wa 
Thirteen per cent knew that, which was p! 
ably as high as the contemporary record Ir 
the campaign of 1844, the Whig taunted their 
opponents with “Who is James K. Polk?’’, and 
the Democrats who were running him neve1 
thought of a good answer 

There were other strange bit ol nforma 


cluttering up the minds of these students—7,000 


test. 
in assuming that their 
cross-section of 
reasonable 
But the test was, probably, 
Man-in-the-street’s retention of irrevalant detail. 


ins, 
time 


mani 


The examining gentleman 
should have understood the answers as a 
form of critcism. 

But the criticism extended beyond this specific 
The test’s sponsors are doubtless incorrect 
7,000 victims were a fair 
college population, or a 
high school graduate. 
a good sample of the 


the 
average of the 


that formal, pe- 
is not taught in 
demonstrated 
American citi- 
stuffed shirts 


The test did not prove 
dantic, and sterile history 
the schools. What the test 
clearly was that the average 
zen is not interested in the 
of by-gone days. These students did not 
recognize Alexander H. Stephens, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Roger Taney, Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Jay Cooke, Mark Hanna, or Thomas 
Hart Benton. They did not respond to such 
academic concepts as Transcendentalism or 


Nullification. But a substantial body of 
them knew Abraham Lincoln, the hero of 
the common man. They knew, reasonably 


enough for all practical purposes, the guar- 
antees of the bill of rights. 


The implications are clear enough. Dr. Nev 
who writes endless biographies of the one- 
“oreat”’ men, and the New York Times and 
Hearst papers who have taken up the 

cudgels against this alleged orance of the 
ast, and Mr. Fraser’s apparently memberless 

‘ommittee on American History” who are de 
ling legislative investigations and enact 

rents, might all take warning from this test 

the Man-in-the-street is to be riven a riche 
fuller knowledge of th American heritage, 
1Stol tnat Ss taug! n nust be tne fils 
of the common mar 
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recitation of public 
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Above you see Robert Taylor as 

he appears in the much-publi- 

cized M-G-M film “Bataan” at 
the Capitol Theatre. 





R.K.O. THEATRES BILL 
ATTRACTIVE SHOWS 

This week the epic “Forever 
and a Day” with its long list of 
stars including Ida Lupino, Ray 
Milland, Merle Oberon and Charles 
Laughton, is at the RKO Palace 
accompanied by the first New 
York showing of “He Hired the 
Boss,” new 20th Century - Fox 
comedy co-featuring Stuart Er- 
win and Evelyn Venable. Thomas 
Z. Loring directed the latter 

John Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is 
Down,” stage success and best 
selling novel of the Nazi invasion 
of Norway, is the featured at- 
traction at RKO Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester theatres. 








13th WEEK 
RECORD-BREAKING 


“A show-stopper.”—Walter Winchell 


The Saroyan’s 


HUMAN COMEDY 


starring 


MICKEY ROONEY 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 


ASTOR HIT! 


B’way & 45St. Doors Open10A.M. 
Continuous Perf’s - Popular Prices 


Buy War Bonds 





NEW WAR FILM HAS 
STRONG CAST—BIG 
NEW IN-PERSON SHOW 

“Bataan,” M.G.M.’s_ thrilling 
war story with Robert Taylor, 
George Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, 
Lloyd Nolan and Desi Arnaz 
leading a large cast opened yes- 
terday as the Capitol Theatre’s 
new screen attraction. This epic 
of American fighting. men was 
directed by Tay Garnett from an 
original screen play by Robert D. 
Andrews. Heavily, publicized as 
one of the best war films to come 
out of the Hollywood studios, 
“Bataan’s” engagement at the 
Capitol promises to be a long and 
successful one. 

—ON THE STAGE— 

Uncle Sam wouldn’t accept the 
combat services proffered by Wil- 
lie Howard, Bob Allen, William 
Gargan or Helen O’Connell, stars 
of the new “In Person” show at 
the Capitol Theatre, but that did 
not stop their ardor for war 
service. All have exceptional rec- 
ords for continuous contribution 
of time and talent for various 
war effort drives and campaigns. 
Gargan just completed a payless 
swing through hundreds of Army, 
Navy and Marine camps, enter- 
taining enlisted men, as has also 
Helen O’Connell. Howard and 
orchestra leader Bob Allen have 
aided numerous war bond rallies. 








. TODAY for 1 week 


REGGIE CHILDS 


and his ORCHESTRA 
For FREE Show and Dancing 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 


~All ‘Service Men i in Uniform 
_ Admitted FREE - Anytime 


It's Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 














“Gay, laughable 
a pleasure.” 


ANDERSO 


MAX GORDON presents 


The Doughgirls 


by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea. ~~ Street, East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
ives. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 
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Theatre Guild’s New Musical Pla 


Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 24 
Directed by 
ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
& Dances by 


ST. JAMES THEATRE 
44th Street West of Broadway 
EVES. 8:30 @ MATS. Thurs. 


& Sat. 


y Music by 
RICHARD RODGERS 


AGNES DE 
Betty Garde, 


MILLE 
Alfred Drake, 
Joseph Buloff, Joan Roberts, 
Lee Dixon, Howard da 
Silva, Celeste Holm 














“HIGH ADVENTURE ON 


| JOSEPH E. 


Former American Ambassador 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 


Presented by Warner Bros. 


Doors open dai 


THEATRE, Broadway & 5lst St. 


HOLLYWOOD ™ 


THE SCREEN !’—Mirror 


DAVIES’ 


ly 10 A.M. 


ontinuous Popular Prices 











THIRD 


HUMPHREY BOGART 


RAYMOND MASSEY 


in Warner Bros. 


“Action in the North Atlantic” 
ERSON 


CAB CALL OWAY and His Jumpin’ Jive Jubilee 


Featuring His Entire Company of Entertainers 


Also—Humphrey Bogart’s ‘Casablanca’ 


DOOLEY WILSON 


How He Sings “As Time Goes 


WEEK 


-- ALAN HALE 
Hit! 





Pal Sam 


STRAND 


By” B’way & 47th 
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- Timely and Stirring - Opens at The Capitol 





features Franchot Tone, Anne 
Baxter and Akim Tamiroff with 
Erich von Stroheim in the role 
of Field Marshal Rommel. In per- 


When rehearsals were completed 
yesterday, preparatory for the 
new show, they remained in the 
theatre to relax and see the pre- 


view of “Bataan,” When it ended, son the Paramount will hold over 
all of the “In Person” stars si- the singing sensation Frank Si- 
lently followed Manager Herman natra sharing . headline honors 
Landwehr to his office. “Give us with Gracie Barrie and her or- 
our salaries in War Bonds,” they chestra. Others in person include 
directed. The Capitol Theatre is Gene Sheldon, comedian, the Ox- 


an official bond-issuing agency, ford Boys 
so the request was quickly com- 
B. F. 


plied with. 


and Walter Long. 








“FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO" 
AND STAGE SHOW STAYS 
ON AT THE PARAMOUNT 






if ALHAMBRA 
CASTLE HILL 









“Rive Y yee . ‘airo” ¢ 2 
_“Five Graves to Cairo” con CHESTER 
tinues to draw capacity crowds  & cotiseum 
at the New York Paramount Bist STREET 


86th STREET 
FORDHAM 
| FRANKLIN 
| Sth STREET 


Theatre where on Wednesday it 
started the second week of its en- 
The spy melodrama 
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“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—P Vf 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER NS 
ALVIN wists. Wei. S sat 


@ AIR CONDITIONI D “ 
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10A LUPINO . RAY MILLAND - BRIAN AHERNE HE “ H RED 


T. CUMMINGS - MERLE OBERON 


FOREVER DAY: V0: 


11 MARSHALL - Chas LAUG 






















“The Best Stage and Screen Show 
on Broadway” — Shout the Critics 


FIVE GRAVES 
TO CAIRO 


A Paramount Picture starring 


Franchot Tone - Anne Baxter 
with Akim Tamiroff and 


Erich von Stroheim as Field Marshal Rommel 


FRANK SINATRA GRACIE BARRY 


GENE SHELDON and Her Orchestra 


2nd Big Week PARAMOUNT oo ne 


Deors Open 9:30 a.m. 
Midnight Feature Nightly 


WILDER 


Buy War Bonds 
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“CABIN IN 


'Loew’s 


Second Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s | 
Joy Week! Musi f | 


Fun and Music Show: 


THE SKY” 


* ETHEL WATERS 
*“ROCHESTER” 
“LENA HORNE 


DUKE 


*ELLINGTON “A cast-load of top- | 


ent iis hand notchers!”" —Post 


* LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
*BUCK & BUBBLES 


"A musical honey! 
—News 


“A bountiful entertain- 
ment!" —Times | 


"Specializes in laughter 
—rich in music!"—Sun 


| 
| 
HAPPIEST HIT | 


CRITERION 


*REX INGRAM 
* THE HALL JOHNSON 
CHOIR 
and More! IN TOWN! 


COOL 








BROADWAY at 45th ST. 


Buy War Bonds Here! | 





U. S. INVADES ATTU 


First films show U. S. landing 


mighty forces for invasion. 


Famed Australian 9th Army Gets Riotous Homecoming 
Welcome 


Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY 


46th S 
50th St 


ios NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


t. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
-+ Radio City—Broad St., Newark 











Now Playing 


Doors Open 9:45 A. M. 
BROADWAY 


roon 


The Story of a Fighting Patrol 
of 13 Heroes! 


“BATAAN” 


warring ROBERT TAYLOR 


THOMAS 


MURPHY ° MITCHELL ° NOLAN 


A Metro-Goldwyn- 


GEORGE 


IN PERSO 
BOB ALLEN oie: 


Orchestra 
featuring VIRGINIA MAXEY 


HELEN O’CONNELL 


CAPITOL 


N SHOW! 


at 45th ST. Buy War Bonds Here! 


LLOYD 


Mayer Picture 


WILLIE HOWARD 


and Extra Added Attraction 


WILLIAM GARGAN 


Direct from his Hollywood Screen Hits! 

















SECOND 


Roddy McDOWALL - Preston FOSTER - Rita JOHNSON 


MY FRIEND FLICKA 


WEEK 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


A 20th Centur 


Plus a Stage Show That’s Star-rific! 
LARRY 


THE 


HARTMANS ° A 


y-Fox Picture 


DLER 


GAE FOSTER ROXYETTES 
PAUL ASH and ROXY ORCHESTRA 


THE MER 


Extra! 


NOW PLAYING 


RY MACS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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MAYFAIR | 


BOB HANNAN .- JEAN, JACK and JUDY 


Extra! 


ROX YW 7th Ave. at 50th St. 
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in George Stevens” 
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NATIONAL. — Acting National Secretary August Claessens 
delivered his fourth and final lecture in Miami, Florida, last Friday 
under the joint auspices of the Workmen’s Circle and the Jewish 
Socialist Verband Branch. .. . These meetings were well attended. 
.- . . Reports rendered at branch meeting last week showed the 
splendid work done during the past season—weekly lectures, social 
gatherings, and concerts. . . . Claessens outlined work immediately 
before the S.D.F.... A farewell party was given to Isaac Hochman, 
the splendid secretary of the Miami Branch, who is returning to 
New York. . . . Among the active Miami members are Morris 
Jacobs (chairman), Mr. and Mrs. P. Rabinowitz, Ben Silver, Anna 
Kaset, A. Aronoff, B. Rifkin, M. Seltzerman, I. Cohen and Felix 
Rosenthal, secretary of the Miami Workmen’s Circle Branch. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Very successful gathering here last Sunday 
with Claessens.... A new S.D.F. Branch will be organized, thanks 
to the help of a delegation of New York Social Democrats now 
residing here. ... There are possibilities of still another branch.... 
In addition to the Jewish Socialist Verband Branch organized here 
somé months ago, Social Democrats are more numerous here than 
they had been for some time. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—S.D.F. Local meeting Saturday, June 12th, 
8:30 p. m., in the Vladeck Cooperative Center, 514 Harrison Street. 
Claessens will be present. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—S.D.F. Local meeting in the Workmen’s 
Circle Center, 271 East Ferry Street, Sunday, June 13th, at 3 p. m. 
August Claessens will speak on “The Tasks and Opportunities 
Before American Social Democrats.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Claessens speaks on “Education for 
Democracy” at the Workmen’s Circle School Dinner in Katz’s 
Restaurant, 5723 North Broad Street, Saturday, June 5th, 8 p. m. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Bronx County S.D.F. membership meeting, 
Friday, June 11th, 8:30 p. m., at the Royal Club, 2017 Grand 
Concourse, near Burnside Ave. City Chairman Louis P. Goldberg, 
guest speaker. Plans for increased organizational activities will 
be made.... / A. I. Shiplacoff Branch meets Monday, June 7th, 8:30 
p. m., at the Workmen’s Circle School, 579 Dumont Ave., Brook- 
lyn. ... Upper West Side Branch: Elias Tartak speaks on “The 
Dissolution of the Comintern” at the meeting Tuesday, June 8th, 
8:15 p. m., at the home of Mrs. Minna Hoffman, 172 West 79th 
Street, N.Y.C. East Bronx-R. Abramovitch Branch is the 
namé of the two Verband branches recently merged. At a recent 
meeting the officers were installed: H. Kaplan, organizer; J. Green- 
berg, financial secretary; A. Fisher, recording secretary. ... East 
Flatbush Branch 2: Annual activity celebration and banquet, 
Saturday, June 5th, 9 p. m., in the Workmen’s Circle Center, 254 
East 94th St., Brooklyn. ... £ Algernon Lee speaks over WEVD 
every Saturday, 9:45 p. m., on Current Events... . / Amalgamated 
Branch: Matthew Low, noted columnist and speaker, speaks on 
“Mission to Moscow,” book and movie, at the next meeting, Monday, 
June 7th, 8:45 p. m., in the Assembly Hall, 80 Van Cortlandt Park 
South, Bronx. Admission 15 cents. ... : Annual Boat Ride up the 
Hudson River to Bear Mountain Park, Saturday, August 7th. 
Tickets: $1.50 for adults and 75 cents for children under 12 years 
of age. Get tickets from your branch secretary or at the City 
Office. ... / Annual Summer Festival of the Finnish-American League 
for Democracy, Sunday, June 6th, in Cherry Park, at the foot of 
Barretto Street and the East River. August Claessens will be one 
of the speakers to address the gathering. ... Workshop for Aid to 
Allied Nations: The Red Cross calls for bandages. Special help has 
been asked for by the Red Cross. . . . Surgical dressings are very 
badly needed—and at once... . £ All women are asked to come to 
the shop to help make these dressings. The request is urgent—do 
not fail to answer this appeal! The shop is open from Monday 
through Thursday from 10 a. m. to 4 p.m. and on Wednesday 
evening until 11 o’clock. . . . Mid-Bronx Branch meets Monday, 
June 7th, 8:30 p. m., at Dr. Maggins, 1235 Grand Concourse, 


Bronx. 











Enjoy Your Vacation With Your Friends 


Don’t ration your health .. . 
Hoard your strength by a stay at 


GREEN ACRES 


All modern improvements, entertainments, land and 
water sports, excellent cuisine 


Reopening May 27th 
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Labor Looks to ‘Politics’ 


(Continued from Page One) 
organized workers (not counting the unorgan- 
ized) in three great legitimate labor federa- 
tions. They constitute the largest bloc of voters 
in our government-by-lobby. Yet labor has been 
getting a terrific kicking around in Congress. 

There is practical unanimity among labor 
leaders today in realizing that the keystone 
of labor’s troubles is last November’s elections, 
and in realizing the enormity of labor’s respon- 
sibility in failing to get out the labor vote at 
that time. 

And there was being heard this week a 
revival of the suggestion that to guard against 
a recurrence of this disastrous. situation every 
local of each union must arrange to have an 
official who, just as political club workers do, 
will be charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that each member of the local votes on election 
day, and that each member is fully informed of 
those candidates endorsed by his union. 

Taking the lead in pushing this plan are the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. But note is also taken 
of the statement of AFL President William 
Green that the Federation will go into the 
Congressional districts to defeat every Repre- 
sentative who votes for the vicious Connally- 
Smith Bill whether or not the bill passes. 

An even more compelling reason for labor 
political action, from the long range point of 
view, is the changed conditions which labor 
leaders are facing as a result of increasing 
governmental participation in collective bargain- 
ing and the invasion of the war agencies and 
other government bureaus by the representa- 
tives of Big Business. 

In the past, collective bargaining involved 
only unions and employers. Government 
entered the picture rarely, and then usually 
by invitation only as a mediator in an 
impasse. Today collective bargaining in- 
volves such governmental controls as the 
War Labor Board, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the War Production Board, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Army, the Navy, 
etc. No collective bargaining agreement, 
for example, means a thing these days until 
it has been approved by the War Labor 
Board. And it is even more significant that 
of all these government agencies the War 
Labor Board is the only one where there is 
even a pretense of giving labor direct and 
equal representation with management. 

In most of the other agencies, particularly 
the potent War Production Board, Manpower 
Commission and the industrial sections of the 
Army and Navy, Big Business has moved in 
and taken over. 

In the three-cornered collective bargain- 
ing negotiations involving labor, employer 
and government these days, labor leaders 
are finding themselves faced with the same 
Big Business interests on the employer side 
of the table and on the government side of 


punishing enemies on a strictly individual basis. 

Since no realistic labor leader believes that 
all of these government agencies will pass out 
of existence when peace comes or that those 
that remain will be able to withdraw their 
participation in collective bargaining matters, 
and since Big Business is in these agencies 
apparently to stay, the only alternative for 
labor is to get into government on an equal 
basis with management. And the only way 
labor can accomplish this, it is universally felt, 
is by getting into politics. 

For that reason Andrew Khinoy’s report in 
the New Leader last week of the formation 
in Philadelphia of a United Labor Committee 
of AFL and ClO unions for possible independent 
political action was read here with the greatest 
interest. It had the effect of sharpening the 
focus of thinking on political lines and of 
heightening the tempo of the trend. 

Of particular interest was the self-imposed 
limitations of the Philadelphia committee which 
probibit it from acting as a political party or 
as an affiliate of a political unit. Disregarding 
for the moment the possibility that this limita- 
tion may lend itself to labor factionalism in the 
developing political picture of the near future, 
the self-restrained status of the Philadelphia 
committee coincides remarkably well with the 
present position of labor’s political thinking. 

That position may be summarized thus: 

Political thinking by labor is as yet in an 

uncrystalized state. It is not anti-Adminis- 

tration and certainly not anti-Roosevelt. 

But it could easily become so by the time 

the political campaign gets going next 

Spring if the Administration does not move 

promptly to produce results on such critical 

issues as: 

1. Equality of sacrifice in the war effort, par- 
ticularly as respects parity in labor’s wages, 
management’s profits and middlemen’s prices. 

2. Equal representation for labor in those 
war agencies and other government bureaus 
where management is now represented, particu- 
larly in those agencies which directly affect 
labor’s interests as producer and as consumer. 
For it might be added that labor’s consciousness 
of itself as a consumer never has been higher 
and is still on the upgrade. 


The Willkie Way 


(Continued from Page Five) 

As to Stalin, Mr. Willkie writes: “He told me 
again and again that his propaganda was de- 
liberately designed to make his people hate the 
Nazis, but it was obvious that he himself had 
a certain bitter admiration for the efficiency 
by which Hitler had transplanted to Germany 
as much as ninety-four per cent of the working 
population from some of the conquered Russian 
territory, and he respected the completely pro- 
fessional training of the German Army, par- 
ticularly its officers. He discounted, just as 
Winston Churchill did to me two years before 


Expose Oil Scandal 


(Continued from Page One) 
greater profit. A sitdown strike, in other words, 
on vital and necessary war material. 

There is no freeze, such as a wage freeze, 
to keep Standard turning out oil for the navy 
at the same old price. But, production had to 
be encouraged by granting price rises (and 
creating huge profits) while wage raises to 
workers is “inflationary.” 

Standard incidentally paid $28,000,000 in divi- 
dends to stockholders since Pearl Harbor. This 
new increase should net the stockholders an- 
other nice dividend. 

Back in 1922 a group of private oil interests 
sought to grab the Elk Hill reserve and the 
Teapot Dome scandal exploded. Albert Fall, 
Secretary of Interior, leased the property to oil 
man Edward Doheny, but Senator Tom Walsh 
of Montana discovered that Doheny had “loaned” 
Fall $200,000. Fall was convicted in a New 
Mexico court and served a year in the Federal 
penitentiary. 

The deal the navy has made with Standard 
Oil, it is said, is less advantageous from the 
standpoint of the government than the Fall- 
Doheny lease. 

Said Voorhis, commenting bitterly on Standard 


Oil’s chance to “clean up millions of easy 
money” on a one-sided contract: 
“. ., . it is apparent on its face from the 


language just read that it gives one of the 
largest of the major oil companies in America 
a monopoly of the largest reserve in America. 
It is those words ‘exclusive right’ that are the 
meat of this whole bitter nut.” 





methods of destroying faith in Hitler’s invinci- 


bility throughout Europe was in continuous 
air-raid bombing of German cities and of 
German-held docks and factories in the con- 


quered areas. ... 

“His admiration for the effectiveness of Amer- 
ican production methods would more than 
satisfy the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. But he does not understand the in- 
directions and some of the restraints of the 
democratic method of waging war. He 
wondered, for instance, why the democracies 
do not insist upon using certain bases for war 
purposes that would be of great value to them, 
particularly if the nations that owned them 
were unco-operative and not able to defend 
them.” 

There is much more in the same vein. 
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New Leader 
Radio Program to 
Discuss Books in Wartime 

The second in a series of 
New Leader programs over 
Station WEVD will be held 
next Wednesday, June 9, at 
10:15 p. m. 

The half-hour forum will be 
devoted to a discussion of “Lit- 
erature in Wartime,” ranging 
from the contributions of the 
war correspondents to the ef- 
forts of novelists and poets. 

Guest critics will feature the 
program, which will be con- 
ducted by Melvin J. Lasky, 
New Leader book reviewer. 











Battistoni 
New Head of 
Mazzini Society 


James Battistoni, veteran Ital- 
ian anti-fascist, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Mazzini Society this 
week, succeeding Dr. Max Ascoli. 

In accepting the post, Mr. Bat- 
tistoni declared his support of 
Count Carlo Sforza, the head of 
the Free Italian movement, and 
declared that only a “democratic 
solution” can solve the “Italian 
problem.” 

“We believe, he said, 
ians should be told in a few, 
ple clear words what their future 
will be. We believe it 
unfair to make it condition upon 
their uprising. The uprising may 
or may not be within their possi- 
bilities. We know, 
even if we 
humanly possible, it is 
unreasonable to expect 
gestures from men and 
who have suffered 20 years of 
fascism, are under-nourished and 
terrorized.” 

Mr. Battistoni has ben 
in the labor movement in Italy 
and this country for the past 44 
years. 


“the Ital- 


do not 


perhaps 





= | 


FERDINAND LUNDBERG, author of Imperial Hearst and Amer- 


ica’s Sixty Families, has been 
for the past two decades. 
STEFANO TERRA is one of the 
under fascism but turned anti 
through Mussolini’s terror. H 
several years and is now in ¢ 
fascists waiting to return to I 


writing on the American seené 


Italian generation that grew up 
-fascist and libertarian by living 
e worked in the underground for 


‘airo with a band of Italian anti- 


taly. This is the first publication 


in English of several of his stories of underground life. 


Professor of 


SELIG PERLMAN, 











Special June Feature 


Thursday, June 24, to Sunday, June 27 





Subject: “Post-War Economic Planning." 
President, Brooklyn College. 


Reserve Bank 


Administration 
Abba P. Lerner—New School of Social Research 


Political Science 
Louis P. Waldman—Labor Attorney 


Mr. Algernon Lee—President, Rand School. 


University 


Rates: 





accommodations. 
Couple cabins: $37.50 per week. $8.00 per day. 


additional. 
Summer rates, June 21-Labor Day (September 6): 
tional for de luxe accommodations. 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS: 
7 East 15th Street 
Phone: Algonquin 4-344] 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 
Director 














CAMP TAMIMENT 


TAMIMENT, PA. 
Open for the Season Until September 12, 1943 


Ninth Annual Conference of Tamiment Economic and Social Institute. 


—AMONG THE SPEAKERS— 
Beardsley Rumi—Author, Rum! Tax Plan, Chairman of New York Federal 


Alvin H. Hansen — Harvard University, Graduate School of Public 


Ernest Minor Patterson—President, American Academy of Social and 
Ralph A. Young—Chairman, National Bureau of Economic Research 
Mrs. Abraham Epstein—American Association for Social Security 


Frank D. Graham—Dept. of Economics and Social Institutions of Princeton 


Frank MacDermot—Former Member of- Senate of Eire 


June Ist to June 24th: $34.00 per week. $7.00 per day including de luxe 


June conference rate: June 24-27, 3 days, $20.00, de luxe accommodations, 


$41.50 per week, addi- 


FOR TRANSPORTATION AND OTHER DETAILS— 


Camp Tamiment PHILADELPHIA: 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania 114 North 10th Street 
Phone: Bushkill One Phone: Walnut 4233 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
188 Springfield Avenue 
Phone: 


TAMIMENT 


BEN JOSEPHSON 
Associate Director 


MArket 2-8350 


























INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


5 E. 42nd St., New York 


women who have filled our ranks are eager to be help- 
ful to war workers and others whose time for shop- 
ping and banking has been changed. They know that 
these people want to continue their regular deposits 
of savings because such deposits are the “fightingest 
dollars in the world!” 

If these new and additional banking hours are 
helpful to you, a word of appreciation to the person 
who waits upon you will be more than ample reward. 


EMIGRANT 
BANK 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


© REGULAR DEPOSITS IN A SAVINGS BANK ARE THE 
“FIGHTINGEST DOLLARS IN THE WORLD!" 


Economics at the University of 











RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all ever the coustry 
Young Circle League clabs for youth 





JOIN 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen's Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LI ict A PAPi AREL LO 





THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
Okchard 43400 


Please send me further toformation. 


NOME... cere ee cece ener tweens 





Address 








A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Suciety Owned and Operated 


the table. in England, the notion that Hitler was but a % aM c j 
This tough and realistic fact is rapidly over- tool in the hands of abler men. He did not Wisconsin, is the author of A Theory of the Labor Movement, 
coming whatever influence the old tradition still think we should count upon an early internal with Philip Taft, Volume 1 of the History of the Labor Move- 
retains about labor staying out of direct polit- collapse in Germany. He said that the way to ment, edited by Prof. Commons, and other works. He is now 
ical action and contenting itself with the defeat Germany was to destroy its army. And finishing a new book on the labor movement. : 
Gompers formula of rewarding friends and he believed that one of the most effective W. B. HESSELTINE recently completed The South in American 
fs History, published by Prentice-Hall, and has written several 
Mrs. Alexander Kahn Elected participated in the deliberations. executive committee of the Pio- other notable historical studies. He is Professor of History at 
Chairman of N. Y. Clubs Pio- Mrs. _ Alexander Kahn has neer Women’s Organization. Mrs. the University of Wisconsin. 
neer Women's Organization been affiliated with the Pioneer Kahn is also active in other or- HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, noted historian and essayist, 
Women’s Organizatior®since 1935. ganizations, among them the contributes regularly to The New Leader. His suggestion made 
At the annual conference of the She is a member of the national American Labor Party. in this article for a people’s book club has now been taken up 
New York Club Pioneer Women’s by Simon and Shuster. This article was written for the ALP 
Organization, Mrs. Alexander ® ~ Anniversary Digest. 
Kahn was elected chairman of GEORGE N. SHUSTER is President of Hunter College and writes 
ines Sat a ¢ ie regularly for various national magazines. 
dg A bee gt igenonenie Pectin GLICK is a young writer living in New York. 
the organization in this capacity ad 
for the past three years. Eighty e 
delegates, representing 25 clubs, Death in Italy 
New (Continued from Page Four) 
aloud, his dry mouth forming them carefully. He closed 
his lips, hunched his shoulders to be more alone. 
He thought it would be nice to rest or die quietly. He 
e started for the small park near the river. No one stopped 
ervice him. Some passers-by smiled. They thought a bottle of 
: wine had broken in his pocket. There was no hope, for 
those who walk about in cities are divided one from an- 
other by invisible walls with spiked and jagged glass on top. 
at 42nd Street - the park he sought out a bench hidden by trees. They 
were big, old trees, full of leaves in early autumn. 
Maybe when he was young he had come to that bench 
with his girl. Who knows? The blood clotted and dropped 
‘ in secret among the leaves and he dreamed. 
Chai H Gid e Starting yesterday, June 4th, our He dreamed he was a little boy in a great gilded church. 
airman, arry ideonse, The old priest was saying from the pulpit, as he wagged 
Banking Office at 5 East 42nd Street is his pale finger: “Remember, you will always have an angel 
now open for an extra period every beside you all your life long.” 
“Will he be big?” the little boy asked. 
FRIDAY evening, from 5 to 9 o’clock. “Big and light, and one day you will see him.” 
The late afternoon came with its rich glow, and then 
This ““Week-End Convenience Period” ’ the dusk which hides the shape of things. In the evenings 
some lights came on, and from the hills a thin wind blew. 
is in addition to our regular banking. {t cooled itself in the dark valley of the Po, and then it 
moved through the foliage of the trees. With the wind 
hours — 9 a. m. to 3 p m-— which came a great angel who hugged the latheturner’s knees in 
; his arms. He woke up gently, but he preferred not to rise, 
vemass unchanged. not to move, not even to breathe. 
Ms Passing of Paul Sturm 
JOIN On May 31st occurred the death 
We recognize the fact that wartime conditions have LABOR'S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER} of F@ul Sturm, for many years 
EN’S CIRCLE national secretary of the Work- 
forced changes in the lives of most of us. In our offices THE WORKM men’s Benefit Fund. This or- 
° ° A Non-Profit Cooperative Organieatian ganization, set up half a century 
hang flags showing that over one-third of our own staff 13,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets enon. socialist and 
is serving the nation in the Armed Forces. For workingmen’s groups, now  in- 
CULTURAL cludes more than 65,000 members. 
Beth those who remain and the new men and EDUCATIONAL he oper is ogi l a a 
laithtul and efhicrent ofiecia 
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In Coming 


Issues! 


the Negro Press. 


of “evacuation” camps. 
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George S. Schuyler—tne leading Negro columnist discusses 


Ernesto Galarza—tne Pan-American Labor spokesman examines 


the bases of progress in Latin America. 
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Tom Harrisson—tne distinguished English journalist contributes z 
cnother analytical newsletter on Great Britain in war. 2 
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John Dixon Ford—whose exposé of conditions in American "Jap- 


Crow" comments aroused so much attention, reviews the current state 


Nat Glick—ofters one of the first profiles of Felix Eboué, great 
African native leaders, whose power is beginning to be recognized. 


A. R. Andras—the New Leader correspondent in Canada reports 
on new developments north of the border. 


Milton R. Konvitz—protessor of Law at New York University 


begins a new Department on Civil Liberties in Wartime. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


: : By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Hook, Burnham, Aldanov—In Review 


n 

NE of the oldest of the problems that have 
~” perplexed the human mind, the issue of free 
will versus determinism, is brilliantly and sanely 
handled by Sidney Hook in his recent book, “The 
Hero in History” (Day, $2.50). The author finds 
a.middle road between the untenable extremes of 
absolute free will and unmitigated predestination, 
whether the latter is conceived in moral, economic, 
social or climatic terms. 

The book opens on a note of warning, even of 
tragedy that must strike an echo in the heart 
and mind of every civilized and sensitive human 
being. The impersonal progress of science has 
formidably increased the scope of tyranny. The 
most absolute rulers of the past could not exact 
the appalling thought conformity that is the hall- 
mark of the modern totalitarian state, that is 
made possible by modern weapons and modern 
means of communication and methods of indoc- 
trination. No longer is it possible, in many coun- 
tries, to follow the example of Montaigne and 
withdraw into secluded contemplation. As Pro- 
fessor Hook truly and eloquently writes: 

“All asylums of the spirit have been de- 
-stroyed. The counsel of prudent withdrawal 
and disinterested curiosity from afar that 
Montaigne offered to those who would escape 
the political storms of their time would to- 
,day almost certainly arouse the suspicions of 
the secret police. This not only marks the 
distance which Europe has come from the 
. absolutisms of yesterday; it is a sign that, 
except for the leader and his entourage, 
everyone has lost his private life without 
acquiring a public one.” 

So Professor Hook rejects the facile and un- 
founded optimism that the movement of human 
civilization is always in a forward direction. In- 
deed it is difficult to understand how anyone 
not a bemused moron could fail to recognize the 
bitter but unmistakable truth that the Europe of 
1943 has degenerated incomparably, by compari- 
son with the Europe of 1913, whether one takes 
as a standard of comparison the level of popular 
wellbeing, the opportunities of creative thought, 
respect for individual liberty or the general state 
of culture and humanity. 

‘ * 


Bt the predominant note of this thoughtful 
book is not pessimistic. The author makes 
out a better case for free will than the deter- 
minists, whether religious or non-religious, have 
been disposed to allow; and this has a bracing 
psychological effect. He is by no means willing 
to admit that whatever has happened in the past 
was either right or inevitable. He sums up this 
Viewpoint in the striking phrase: 

“Among ignant tragedies of 
historv are cried 
‘impossible’ 
The autho: ees “fasci 

other chance for democracy to make good” as “the 


the most poig 
those in which men have 





too soon.” 


m or survival and an- 





given alternative of our time.” He has some wise 
and realistic things to say abeut the conditions 
for the functio: g of democracy. A democracy 


must wholeheartedly co-operate with its leaders 
At the same time it 
powers which are delegated to them. This, as 
Professor Hook says, “is a difficult task but one 
Which must be solved if democracy not to be- 
come, as often in the past, a school for tyrants.” 
The author draws a distinction |} 
“event-making 
history and the merely “eventful man,” who is 
the product of forces and events. Professor Hook 
quite rightly regards Lenin as an eve 
type and argues that the ian Revolution 
would have proceeded along lines ‘ 
Lenin’s persona 
This is very 
author is 
possibility of a democratic tr: 


must be suspicious of the 









etweel the 


man,” who sl apes the course of 


-making 





li 
lity had been eliminated. 

probably true. But I think the 
imistic about the hypo he al 


more opt ( 
nsformation of Rus- 


sian society in 1917 th known facts war- 
rant. Not the least of the crimes of the Tsarist 
regime against the Russian psple was that, by 


its semi-totalitarian character, it made the tran- 
sition to democracy after its own fall extremely 
difficult and paved the way for the success of 
such an adventurous coup as the Bclsheviks car- 
ried out in November, 1917. Widespread illiteracy 


and almost universal inexperience in the practice 
of self-government were heavy handicaps for any 
democratic regime. 

One of the profound tragedies which I sensed 
when I worked over source materials for a history 
of the Russian Revolution was the inability of 
Russia’s democratic Socialists, the Mensheviki and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries, along with non- 
party progressives, to find a bridge to the masses. 
This was not because the latter were, in the 
majority. positively enthusiastic over Soviet rule. 
One finds an abundance of evidence, in Communist 
newspapers, books and pamphlets, of numerous 
peasant uprisings, of a vast amount of desertion 
from the Red Army. Many of the werkers were 
also sullen and apathetic under the grim tyrannies 
of war communism. 

But the efforts of the democratic socialist in- 
telligentsia to give a positive turn to this popular 
discontent, to create a democratic regime capable 
of maintaining itself against Bolshevik dictator- 
ship, on one side, and White reaction on the other 
ended in pitiful failure. So, although the specifie 
Bolshevik form of dictatorship might never have 
come into existence or might have cracked up as 
a result of the absence of Lenin’s directing hand, 
I am less optimistic than Professor Hook seems 
to be about the likelihood of a democratic sequel 
to the collapse of Tsarism. One can, of course, 
argue indefinitely about historical might-have- 
beens without reaching a conclusion. Whether one 
agrees with Professor Hook or with me about the 
prospects of the Russian Revolution, minus Lenin, 
his book makes very stimulating and thought- 
provoking reading. 

+ o * 

IS colleague at New York University, James 

Burnham, has also turned out an excellent 
piece of political thinking and analysis under the 
paradoxical title “The Machiavellians: Defenders 
of Freedom” (Day, $2.50). Here one finds a schol- 
arly exposition of Dante’s political theories, of 
Machiavelli and of modern “neo-Machiavellian” 
thinkers, such as Pareto and Sorel. And the last 
fifty pages, where Mr. Burnham is on his own, 
contain some of the boldest, keenest discussion 
of the nature of power, of the myths behind which 
will-+p-power hides and of the conditions for the 
maintenance of a tolerable minimum of human 
freedom that I have read for a long time. To 
this positive recommendation I add a negative 
one: Mr. Burnham’s work was violently denounced 
by Malcolm Cowley in “The New Republic.” 

Another work that has positive as well as neg- 
ative recommendations is Mark Aldanov’s “The 
Fifth Seal.” It is a distinguished novel, apart 
from the efforts of the local Communist would- 
be thought controllers to make it the object of 
a book-burning. The characters, Russian and 
French, stand out well as individuals; Aldanov 
is faithful to life even in such small details as 
the title of the article which the ex-Menshevik 


Ambassador wrote at the time of the Revolution, 
and which keeps him in a dither of fear lest some 
enemy drag it up as a prelude to a purge. The 
title is “Renegades, Come to your senses,” and 
this is just the title that a revolutionary journal- 


ist would have been likely to use at that time. 
“The Fifth Seal” is a fine story, or rather a 
series of stories in its own right. But it is also 
a confrontation of two types of decadence: the 
decadence of totalitarian careerism, in the back- 
wash of a revolution, on one side, and the deca- 
dence of the old French culture, witty and bril- 
liant, but unsure of its destiny and deeply pessi- 
mistic, on the other. The climax is nothing short 


of a stroke of genius. The Soviet Ambassador 


proposes what is in effect bribe, payment in 
foreign currency for a Russian edition of his 
vorks, to an old and needy, although distinguished 


French author, if the latter will o7 ly send a tele- 


gram endorsing the Moscow trials. And, although 
he needs the money badly and is not always a 
pure idealist, the author feels the best traditions 

’ free-thinking France rise up in revolt and 





hurls back the Ambassador’s su 
word that is suitable, but 
able only in French. 


gestion with a 
unprintable, or print- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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FRENCH RENAISSANCE 

OW we have not only brave Frenchmen 

fighting and dying for the Allied cause. 
We have, as well, politicians making noble 
French speeches and playing somewhat less 
noble tricks on each other. The love of France 
runs strong, but the love of each factional 
leader for his own way runs even stronger. 
In short, this is France reborn. Some may be 
disappointed, There has been much talk about 
the learning of lessons, about the possibility 
that Frenchmen would hereafter learn to com- 
promise, to view issues calmly, to develop large 
and tolerant political parties along funda- 
mental cleavages. 

In the goings-on of de Gaulle and Giraud in 
Algiers there is little promise of all this. But 
there is abundant evidence to show that France, 
through all her tragedies, has retained to the 
full of her ancient qualities. For this there 
are many to give thanks. 

It is now easy to understand why the Allied 
military leaders preferred not to have General 
Charles de Gaulle visit Africa before the end 
of the actual fighting. Now there is time for 
such maneuvering for political position as is 
taking place. Under these conditions there is 
every prospect that the new Executive Com- 
mittee of: the French Empire will, finally, be 
duly constituted and that it will be given for- 
mal recognition by the British and American 
governments. Then we shall have a genuine 
French government among the United Nations, 
an authentic French administration to take con- 
trol of liberated France and a French delega- 
tion to sit at the peace table. More important, 
there will be an officially recognized symbol 
about which the revivified nation may rally 
and surge back to its ancient spirit, its ancient 
place, its ancient character. 


OPA SOFTENING AT WRONG TIME 
Al the propaganda about college profes- 

sors versus business men cannot wipe out 
the feeling of concern in the minds of citizens 
at the news of comings and goings in the 
Office of Price Administration. On Monday 
we learned that the long-rumored resignation 
of Dr. J. K. Galbraith had finally been ac- 
cepted. Only those on the inside could pretend 
to know all of the technical points connected 
with the conflict between Dr. Galbraith and 
Lou R. Maxon, the well-advertised advertising 
man. It is unnecessary here to refer to tales 
of Mr. Maxon’s large and well-stocked Michi- 


starts to work. 


densely for health. 


of all experts. 


and recreation. 





open. 


service. 


ward to economic and social evils which would 
result from the carrying through of the Metro- 
politan Life plan for building a city within a 
city. Since then the housing experts, the good 
government committees and the newspapers 
have takén up the cry. 
chance that the entire plan for Stuyvesant 
Town will be redrawn before a steam-shovel 


The objections to the project in its present 
form are many and basic. 
cover 18 blocks between 14th St. and 18th St. 
on the East Side. Tenants to the number of 
11,000 now paying about $7.00 per room will 
be driven out to increase the crowding and 
squalor of other slum areas. It will be small 
comfort to these dispossessed citizens that 
they will be making room for more than 24,000 
who are able pay twice as much rent per room. 

But this is not all. The privileged dwellers 
in the new apartments will be crowded in too 
The proposed population 
per acre flouts all experience and the advice 
The “town” will be walled in, 
cut off from the flow of the adjacent streets, 
yet no provision within the walls has been 
made for schools and far too little for play 


Yet this is “public” housing. In order to 
create it, the City is to give the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company the right of eminent 
domain. For twenty-five years the owners will 
be the recipients of tax favors. 
in accordance with the amended law, they may 
re-imburse the city and be liberated from any 
further obligations to the public in return 
for all the privileges enjoyed. From that time 
on this enterprise, set up so largely with pub- 
lic power and at public expense, will become 
an ordinary profit-making investment. The 
company, perhaps in anticipation, is already 
acting as if this great public plan were a 
mere capitalist business venture. Negroes have 
been notified that it will be useless to apply 
for admission. It is frank notice to the world 
that Stuyvesant Town owes no duty to the 
citizens who made it possible. 
responsibility could go no further. 

It is well that all of this has come into the 
The City Planning Commission can re- 
verse itself and turn down or amend the plan. 
The Board of Estimate can turn it down. No 
matter what the law permits, we need not 
give the right of way to a municipal project 
until it squares with our notions of public 


There is a good 


in the philosophy of a totalitarian government 
cannot hold any position in the United Labor 
Committee.” 
was accepted after a long debate, it is also 
stated that “no delegates can be objected to 
and discriminated against because of race, 
color or political beliefs.” 

The stand taken by the organized labor and. 


In the same resolution, which 


progressive forces of Pennsylvania is identical 


The “town” is to 


with that of similar forces in other states 
and other countries. 
dissolution of the Comintern the Communist 
Party of England again applied for admission 
to the Labor Party. The Executive Committée 
of the Party promptly denied this application. 
London correspondents 
papers agree in the report that predominant 
opinion in the ranks of British Labor is that 
whereas the dissolution of the Comintern may 
help to promote unity of. feeling among the 
United Nations, the British will not change 
their minds about the “united front” with com- 
munists. The London Daily Herald, the official 
organ of the trade union movement and of 
the Labor Party, which has always agitated 
for a close contact between Britain and Soviet 
Russia, has this to say in a recent editorial: 


Immediately after the 


of American news- 


“The Comintern is dead, but the Communist 


Thereafter, 
Party.” 


fore the 


Snobbish ir- 
concern. 


Party of England is not a helpless orphan 
and is not disturbed by the dissolution of the 
Comintern. ... 
a democratic movement. 
ing as a separate unit from within the Labor 


Communism in England is ‘not 
It insists on operat- 


Parallel decisions reached by labor men and 
women in London and Philadelphia show that 
on two continents a common experience has 
led to common 
propaganda in the world falls powerless be- 
cumulative understanding derived 
from actions and events. We judge the com- 
munists by their deeds, and have unanimously 
decided that they are not to be trusted. 


conclusions. The cleverest 





KEEP AIR WAVES CLEAR 


HERE has recently been sufficient censor- 
ship of radio news-casting to cause grave 
If managers of chains or stations 
are afraid to allow the mention of a congress- 
man or of a public official, the citizens are 
deprived of important information. 
fulness of this latest and most far-flung means 
of communication is cut down. 

In connection with this problem the story 
of Congressman Eugene Cox has become a 


The use- 


public scandal. This legislator is from Georgia. 





gan home. The average citizen knows merely 
that Dr. Galbraith was one of Leon Hender- 
son’s men, and that Henderson honestly tried 
to hold the price line. When he left and Pren- 
tiss Brown came in, we felt in our bones 
that there would be a loosening up, that the 
“practical” business men would have their way 
and the consumers would suffer. And all of 
this has come to pass. Now Dr. Galbraith 
goes, and the average citizen is justified in 
concluding that this softening-up and letting- 
down process will go one step further. 

At no time during the past two years could 
such news have a more harmful influence. 
Difficulties with 
out of mounting prices. At the very moment 
when Congress and the President are present- 
ing an iron front to, labor’s demands for 
wage increases comes this news that OPA is 
preparing for greater elasticity on the price 
front. Here is something to engage all the 
wisdom and power of the new Office of War 
Mobilization. 


STUYVESANT TOWN TROUBLES 

N May 8th The New Leader carried the 
first story of Stuyvesant housing scandal. 

In a clear and pungent article, Oliver Ramsey 
went back to the faults in the Hampton 
amendments to the state housing law and for- 


dissolution 


as it ever was. 


unionists, 
state of Pennsylvania. 





first-page publicity. 


COMMUNISTS HAVE NOT 
CHANGED SPOTS 

ECISIONS reached here and in England 
indicate that in the opinion of labor groups 
of the Comintern changes 
nothing. Communist parties are being notified 
in emphatic terms that they stand where they 
have always stood—and that is outside. They 
are still totalitarians. Their control from Rus- 
sia was never exercised through the Com- 
intern, and that control 


: ; Last week’s issue of The New Leader car- 
labor morale rise directly ied a story from Philadelphia by Andrew 
Khinoy giving an account of the two-day con- 
vention of United Labor Committee. This 
Committee represents more than 130,000 trade 
liberals and progressives 
Since this conference 
reached the vital and far-reaching decision 
to enter the field of politics as an independent 
force, the press of the country has given it 


The newspapers made no mistake in select- 
ing for special emphasis the decision that 
neither communists nor fascists can hold any 
position in the new organization. Specifically, 
the constitution provides that “anyone who is 
connected with any organization that believes 


remains as effective 


It has been proved that he received from Sta- 
tion WALB, Albany, Ga., a check for $2,500.00 
in connection with a plea presented to the Fed- 
eral Communication Commission. The request 
was turned down, and now this solon from 
Georgia has his hatchet out for the members 
of the Commission. 

It is fear of attacks by such corrupt and 
self-seeking officials which has given radio 
directors a bad case of jitters. They think to 
avert the wrath of such powerful gods “by 
cutting from scripts any mention of their 


names. So citizens listening at their receiving 


of the 


sets are deprived of a part of the news. . They 
are robbed, in particular, of facts which would 
enable them to size up the virtues and vices 
of their public servants. — 
Congressman Cox is guilty of using the 
prestige of his office for private gain. 
ig a crime for which better men have been 
prosecuted and punished. 
ever, the criminal has been rewarded with 
the chairmanship of a committee of the House 


This 


In this case, how- 


charged with the investigation of the F.€.C, 


tems. 


which has incurred his wrath. 
Division of the Department of Justice has 
recommended his prosecution. Such a prosecu- 
tion appears to be the only available method 
to end his attempt to throttle our radio sys- 


The criminal 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Mark Starr Attacks George Sokolsky, 
Gives Lie to ‘Independent Expert’ Boast 


To the Editor: 
From MARK STARR 

In the recent press controversy about the appointment of 
an educational director, the columnist of the “New York 
Sun” raised doubts upon the possibility of sincerely making 
changes in an attitude to social problems. 

So far as the accompanying allegations of political pie 
in the Adult-education job, Mr. David Dubinsy’s letter in 
the “Sun” proved all Mr. Sokolsky’s accusations to have no 
basis; in fact, the Mayor’s actions later completed the re- 
buttal. 

But it is worth while reminding ourselves of some acts 
and mental changes connected with George Sokolsky himself. 

As revealed in the bulletin ‘ 
subpoenaed by the LaFollette 
Sub-Committee (Exhibit 4437 and 
reprinted pp. 10374 in Part 25 of 
the LaFollette Report), Kenneth 
M. Lloyd, secretary of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Industrial Council, 
wrote: 


agement has been asked to lend 
its support to this meeting. May 
I suggest that you do every- 
thing in your power to help 
make it a success. 

“The speaker will be Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky. Mr. So- 
kolsky was recommended by 
a : . : Mr. R. M. Welch, of the Youngs- 

“The Youngstown Foremen’s town Sheet and Tube Company, 
Club has arranged for a Civic as Mr. Welch had heard him 
Progress Meeting on Tuesday speak in Chicago. He is an 
evening, October 6, 1956, at author of considerable note, and 
Stambaugh Auditorium. Man- has had his works published in 
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the Atlantic Monthly and the 

New York Times. 

“I trust that you will help 
to make this meeting a huge 
success, and remember that tne 
auditorium seats approximately 
2,500 people.” 

Other references in letters re- 
fer to George losing fat by just 
walking through a steel mill, This 
was the time when Mr. Sokclsky 
received, in the period, June, 
1936, to February, 1938, from 
Hill and Knowlton, public rela- 
tions experts, the sum of $28,- 
599.47 for expenses and services 
rendered to their clients. 

In order to allow Mr. Sokolsky 
to appear before civic groups as 


an independent expert, and sup- 
ply verbal pcison gas and tailored 
facts, it was found convenient 
(see pp. 19,320 LaFollette Re- 
port) for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to pay 
$1,000 a ‘month to Hill and 
Knowlton who then handed the 
$1,000 to Mr. Sokolsky. 

Mr. Sckolsky has made some 
criticism of the officers of the 
Board of Education on the 
grounds of their lack of integrity. 
The above quotation is only part 
of the evidence to show that he 
has little claim to be an authority 
in this field, 


Protests Editorial Defense of 
Robert Lovett, Goodwin Watson 


From HAROLD SIMON 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my protest 
against your ‘defense of Robert 
Morss Lovett, Secretary of the 
Virgin Islands, and Goodwin 
Watson, Chief Broadcast Analyst 
of the Federal Communications 
Commission. I very much doubt 
if the writer of the editorial de- 
fending these men took the trou- 
ble to read any of the evidence 
presented against these men. 

Robert Morss Lovett has been 
the most active fellow-traveler in 
the Communist legion of fellow- 
travelers. He has lent his name 
to scores of Communist front or- 
ganizations, which would never 
have been possible without the 
support of such people. The same 
holds true for Goodwin Watson. 
These gentlemen have never ad- 
mitted any error in giving such 
support and have never to my 
knowledge denounced the Commu- 


nist Party for its activity and 
policies. Mr. Lovett has on oc- 
casion defended the Communist 
Party while Mr. Watson has long 
been identified with the pro-Com- 
munist forces in the Teachers 
Union. 

Where an individual has lent 
his name to a Communist front 
mistakenly and has recognized 
his error, it is conceivable that 
such a person having fully sev- 
ered all pro-Communist ties and 
sympathies, could render valuable 
and loyal service to our Govern- 
ment. But where there has never 
been an admission of error and 
where support of Communist 
fronts, long exposed as such, is 
consistently defended, one must 
rate the individual as having 
knowingly lent himself to the 
machinations of the Communists. 
They have- consciously supported 
Communist frauds and should be 
held accountable. 





